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visit of the French fleet at Cron- 
stadt has been the occasion of a 
. very strong expression of friendly 
feeling towards the French on the 
part of the Russian officials, and is 
accepted as a counter-demonstration 
to the recent interchange of signifi- 
- = cant courtesies between the English, 
Germans, Italians and Austrians. — It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the lack of political sympathy between the 
Russians and the French is continually cropping out. 
The Russians are very careful to discriminate between the 
French people and the French Republic ; in their expres- 
sions of friendliness the Republic is tabooed. It is reported 
that the Czar has been seriously annoyed by even the 
stray references to the Republic which have escaped the 
lips of various Russian officials under the impulse of a 
festive occasion. Between free France and absolute 
Russia there can be no real political kinship ; their union 
must be purely a defensive union for specific purposes. 
The two nations have nothing in common so far as polit- 
ical ideas and institutions are concerned, and each nation 
is put in the difficult position toward the other of keeping 
upa show of friendliness, without in any way endorsing the 
political organization of the other. The French are 
endeavoring to cement their alliance with Russia by a 
constant display of kindly feeling towards the Russians, 


but they cannot in any way endorse absolutism; while the 


Russians are prevented from endorsing in any way French 
republicanism. The situation is both interesting and 
delicate, and it will require all the tact of the French to 
preserve the friendship of Russia, and, at the same time, 
their own loyalty to free institutions. | 


Germany, in common with the rest of Europe, seems to 
be passing through a financial crisis, due, mainly, to over- 
speculation and overproduction. Bismarck’s protective 
policy fostered a very rapid and unhealthy development of 
large manufacturing and mining enterprises. Combina- 
‘tions to keep up prices were entered into by the manufact- 
urers of iron and steel, and for a time these combinations 
were successful, not only to the lines of industry immedi- 
ately represented, but to all the subsidiary industries, like 
the coal trade. Speculation immediately set in, mining 
and other securities ran up to high prices, business of all 
kinds was overstimulated, private enterprises were con- 
verted into companies with largely increased capital, and 
the stock was disposed of at high prices. This unhealthy 
stimulus was further augmented by the large expenditures of 
the government in connection with military matters, the army 
and navy being vast consumers of all sorts of material. 
Last year the climax was reached, and a marked decline 
set in, followed by a number of failures. The recent finan- 
cial difficulties in Italy and Spain have produced some- 
thing like a crisis in Berlin, and there has been another 
heavy fall in the prices of all kinds of industrial securities. 
It is estimated that the depreciation of these securities has 
been over $150,000,000. This depreciation has also ex- 
tended to bank stocks, while the loss throughout Germany 


on foreign securities, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
South American, cannot be calculated, but must be very 


great. 


Switzerland began on August 1 the celebration of the 
sixth centenary of the first union of Swiss cantons. Very 
properly, the celebration began in Schwyz itself, with a 
series of fétes and a historical procession. ‘This was one of 
the three very ancient cantons—Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden—whose citizens, aroused by Austrian aggression, 
formed in 1291 the first feeble confederation, which in 1308 
brought about the expulsion of the Austrian officers, and 
in time led to the founding of the great federated republic 
which for so many centuries stood isolated among the 
monarchies of Europe. ‘The festivities will continue for 
some time, and similar rejoicings will, we understand, be 
organized in this city, and, indeed, wherever the always 
patriotic Swiss are to be found in considerable numbers. 
It is significant that this six hundredth anniversary of in- 
dependence should have been coincident in time with the 
adoption of a political measure perhaps the most purely 
democratic now in existence. We gave an account last 
week of the distinctive features of the extension of the 
Referendum, under which any body of 50,000 citizens may 
take the initiative in legislation by presenting to the As- 
sembly any bill, and may demand action on it, as of right. 
Thus, Switzerland unites to some extent the most direct 
political action of the whole people—that is, extreme 
democracy—with the more modern idea of representative 
and federated government. 


Some months ago we called attention to German Sun- 
day Legislation in the interest of workingmen, showing 
how it had been secured, in part, at least, by the demands 
of the workingmen themselves. It is interesting to record 
the beginnings of a similar movement in France, which, 


taken together with recent Spanish action in the same line, 


shows the growing solidarity of European laboring men in 
their efforts to recover the right to a day of rest. In the 
midst of the various demands made by striking working- 
men in Paris of late, great prominence has been given to 
the-desire for Sunday rest. The labor unions put this in 
a conspicuous place on their programme. Some of them 
go no further for the present than to demand the closing 
of shops and stores at mid-day on Sunday, but many call for 
the entire day. Much interest has been aroused in partic- 
ular by the attempt of the street-cleaners in Paris to secure 
a weekly rest day. As an organization, they addressed a 
petition to the Municipal Council praying for the observ- 


-ance of Sunday in their department, and that body by a 


vote of 44 to 3 decided to grant the request. ‘This action 
was taken last December, but, unfortunately, has never 
been made effective, for lack of funds. That is to-say, the 
Council estimated that the cessation of work on Sunday 
would involve an extra outlay of $22,000, and this the 
Council had no authority to authorize. Still, the incident 
is worthy of note, as indicating both the sentiments of 
French workingmen and the disposition of the authorities 
to further them, 
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An instructive and in some ways unique experiment in 
co-operative production is being carried on in Ireland. It 
is not long since the producers of butter in that country 
were driven through competition with the superior and 
cheaper output of the Danish factory creameries to them- 
selves supplant by such creameries the old system of 
individual sale. One bad result followed ; the individual 
farmers, having no longer an immediate interest in the 
quality of the butter produced, allowed the milk to ‘fall off 
wofully in quality. It was to offset this evil that a system 
of co-operative creameries was planned. In the two years 
since the design was conceived, there have been started 
twenty Co-operative Creameries. These take the milk of 
about fifteen thousand cows, which belong to nearly one 
thousand individual members. Most of these members 
are peasants, yet collectively they have spent over sixty 
thousand dollars in the enterprise. ‘The whole process of 
testing the milk, dividing into three classes as to quality, 
manufacturing, packing, shipping, and selling the three 
grades of butter, is carried on by salaried officers elected 
by the members. ,In every way the experiment has proved 
economical and profitable. It is interesting to learn that 
at present the entire product of these creameries is pur- 
chased by one concern, and that that concern is itself a 
co-operative corporation—The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society—which in turns sells to perhaps a thousand co- 
operative retail shops. Thus we have the principle of 
co-operative production aided and made a success by the 
already eminently successful system of co-operative distribu- 
tion. It is worth noting, also, that this experiment was 
started purely from commercial motives, not with an ide 


of social or labor reform. | 


The report that the authorities have forbidden the export 
of wheat from Russia would seem to confirm the stories 
with regard to an impending famine in that country which 
have been circulating for some time past. A famine in 
Russia, due to defective harvests, means a famine in the 
bitter sense of the term; not merely a lack of prosperity, 
and consequently of money, but a lack of food. A recent 
letter to the London “ Times ” declares that while in some 
provinces there is a small average harvest, in others the 
new harvest will not be sufficient to provide seed for the 
sowing of another year. In one section the local govern- 
ment has voted a large sum of money for the purchase of 
seeds, and applications are pouring in from the provinces 
for remissions of taxation and for state grants. ‘The tariff 
on grain sent from the ports to the interior of the country 
has been reduced by the Minister of Finance ; the peasants 
have been allowed free pasture on crown lands, with the 
privilege of taking such wild fruits and other edibles as 
they can find there. These facts indicate a serious outlook 
for the Russian peasantry. The government will undoubt- 
edly do what it can, but even the Russian Government can 
do very little in such an emergency. Famine in Russia 
would be as terrible as famine in India or China, where 
human beings perish by the thousand under such a visita- 
tion. The fact that such a famine would mean increased 


demand for our own products, brings no consolation when — 


one considers what vast and almost inconceivable misery 
would form the background of such a demand upon us. 


& 


It was, perhaps, a matter of course that if the Wesleyan 
Conference in England said anything at all on the subject 
of gambling, it would denounce “all games of chance, 
whether practised in aristocratic or stock exchange or com- 
mercial circles.” It was also, perhaps, a matter of course that 
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so representative an Englishman as Sir James F. Stevens, 
Bart., in commenting on the baccarat case, should contend 
that “ gambling, like any other thing, is a question of de. 
gree,” and that “each man must decide for himself how 
much he can afford to lose;’ in short, that there is no 
immorality except that of a great unwisdom in any form of 
gambling. This contrast affords an occasion for saying that 
the vice of gambling is always the same, whether boys are 
playing marbles for keeps or stock gamblers are betting on 
the rise and fall of stocks, by buying on margins what they 
have no desire for and no intention of taking. This vice 
consists in the desire to get something for nothing. That 
is always a vicious desire, and the vice is not cured by 
giving another man an equal chance to get something for 
nothing out of you. All honest industry is productive, 
and any avocation which endeavors to make wealth, not 
by producing it, but by getting it out of the pocket of 
another, without rendering a fair equivalent therefor, is 
essentially dishonest. Gambling is simply one of the forms, 
and perhaps one of the grossest and most dangerous forms, 


of this inherent vice. 
& 


The office of Collector of the Port of New York is one 
which in political importance is second only to a Cabinet 
office, and in commercial importance is not second to some of 
the Cabinet offices. The fact, therefore, that the Collector 
of the Port has been compelled to resign by the political 
conditions, is one of national importance. He thus states 
the reasons for his resignation: 

“T have resigned because the Collecter has been reduced to a 
position where he is no longer an independent officer, with authority 
commensurate with his responsibility. 

“T have given bonds for $200,000. I have received for the Govern- 
ment during the twenty months last past $322,697,135.40, and I am 


all the time personally responsible for enormous values in money and 
in merchandise. My duties are necessarily performed through about 


1,500 employes. I am ~ willing to continue to be 
their conduct unless I can have proper authority over 
“ The recent policy of the Treasury Department ha 


responsible for 
them. 
s been to control 


the details of the customs administration at the port of New York 
from Washington, at the dictate of a private individual having no 
official responsibility. The Collector is practically deprived of power 
and control, while he is left subject {to all responsibility. 

“ The office is no longer independent, and Iam. Therefore we have 
separated.” 


In the absence of any reply, the statements of the Collector 
must be accepted as correct. 


The issue thus raised is one, which in different forms, is 
continually reappearing in both the political parties. It is 
the question whether the offices of the United States 
Government are a public trust or a private perquisite ; 
whether the business of the United States Government is 
to be administered on business principles for the benefit 
of the people, or on no principles for the benefit of politi- 
cians. The claim of a person having no official relation to 
the business, and no responsibility for its conduct, to dic- 
tate the appointment of subordinates by whom that busi- 
ness is to be carried on, and for whose conduct the chief 
is held responsible, would not be tolerated for a moment 
outside of politics, and we trust the time is coming when 
it will not be tolerated by the over-patient people of the 
United States. Mr. Thomas C. Platt, to whom Colonel 
Erhardt in this statement refers, has no more right to 
interfere with the administration of the Custom-house, than 
has the Pope of Rome or the Czar of Russia. 
be added for the information of our readers at a distance 
that Mr. Erhardt is a stalwart Republican, was recently the 
Republican nominee for mayor in this city, and has never 
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shown any political sympathy with that considerable class 
of Independents, who in the present permutations of 
parties are not quite certain whether they belong with the 
Democratic or the Republican organization. His protest, 
therefore, against unwarrantable interference with his 
office for political purposes, is the more significant. With 
this resignation comes the news of the resignation of Mr. 
Quay and Mr. Dudley from the Republican executive 
committee. Their resignations would give greater reason 
for the hope that Republican politics are to be managed 
by different methods hereafter, were it not that General 


_ James S. Clarkson was elected as chairman in the place of 


Senator Quay, and that Mr. Clarkson has not hesitated to 
avow his belief in politics by the machine and for the 
machine. Contemporaneous with these two events, is the 
enthusiastic nomination of another characteristically- 
machine politician, Senator Gorman, for United States 
Senator by the Democratic State Convention of Maryland. 


We are glad to see the secular press coming forward to 
sustain the positions which the Lake Mohonk Conference 


took nearly three years ago in favor of the substitution of 


a public school system for the Indians in place of that con- 
tract system by which the Government and the churches carry 
on this educational work in a very un-American partnership. 
The utterances of the Lake Mohonk Conference on this 
subject were indeed cautious and conservative, wisely so, 
for they urged the Government to establish the new sys- 
tem before it crippled or interfered with the old one. The 
difficulties of the old system foreseen by the Lake Mohonk 
Conference have since been brought before the whole 
country. by the difficulties between the Indian Bureau and 
the Roman Catholic authorities, and the secular press is 
already demanding that the Government shall call a halt 
on the system which appropriates public funds. for denom- 
inational distribution, and shall give to the Indian Com- 
missioner in his attempt to establish a thoroughly Ameri- 
can public school system for the Indians’ education, a 
hearty and strong support. We have already quoted some 
declarations to this effect from our contemporaries. We 
follow these quotations with this one from the Omaha 
“Daily Bee :” | | | 


“The secular press of America is almost a unit upon the proposition 


that not a dollar of public money shall be donated to any religious — 


organization for sectarian instruction. Congress and the Government 
must sooner or later, and the sooner the better, fall back upon the 
time-honored doctrine of absolute independence of Church and State.” 


At this season, when excursions are made in great num- 
bers in all parts of the country, the terrible accident at St. 
Mande in France, which, as briefly noted last week, in- 
volved the death of forty-three and the more or less serious 
injury of 104 persons, ought to put railroad officials on 
their guard. Every accessory of horror was present at the 
French disaster. 
with people, were telescoped by the locomotive of a second 
section of the same train running into it from the rear. As 
soon as the cars were demolished a reservoir of gas on the 
damaged train exploded, and set fire to the entire mass of 
wreckage, so that those who were not killed outright, but 
were held in place by débris, were speedily burned to death. 
The inquiry into the cause of the accident brought out the 
fact that the second section of the excursion train, which 
ran into the first, left Vincennes five minutes after the first 
train; this short interval of time separating the two trains 
was consumed by the delay of the first train at St. Mande, 
Where a great crowd of people were waiting to board it. 
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When the second train started, the engineer was notified 
by the station master of the delay which had attended the 
starting of the first train, but, disregarding the warning, the 
second train was started at full speed. The stoker of the 
second train, however, declares that the signal discs indi- 
cated that the track was clear, and it is announced that 
the signals must have been altered with criminal intent. 
Whatever may be the cause of the disaster, it is certain 
that the railroads should be held to the most rigid re- 
sponsibility in connection with the use of special or excur- 
sion trains, since such trains are invariably overcrowded, 
and must, to a certain extent, interfere with. the regular 
traffic of the road. The French accident, following so soon 
after the recent terrible disaster in Switzerland, ought to 
put all railroad officials on guard against the recurrence of 


such calamities. 
& 


The “ Congregationalist ” gives an account of another 
profit sharing attempt inaugurated by the great house of 
S. S. Pierce & Co., of Boston. According to the “ Congre- 
gationalist,” this firm divided at the close of the last year 
$10,000 among 165 workers, each man receiving an amount 
proportionate to his regular salary, the sum being almost 
exactly ten per cent. of the wages earned. Half ofthis amount 


was paid in cash; the other half was reserved in the firm’s 


treasury, subject to interest at five per cent. About one- 
half of the working force left all their share thus in the 
treasury. On the whole, the results of the experiment, so 
far as they can be measured after one year’s trial, are 
encouraging. We welcome every such step, and we antici- 
pate a much more rapid increase of profit sharing in the 
future than in the past. Whenever it becomes firmly 
established, the houses which give to their employes a 
share of the profits will always be able to command the 
best service, and other houses will be forced by competi- 
tion to follow the example set them. 


GENERAL News.—From China further rioting and the 
destruction of more mission buildings are reported; the 
province of Fo-Kien on the Min River is the scene of the 
latest outbreak. William O’Brien and John Dillon have 
been released at the expiration of their imprisonment for con- 
spiracy in advising Irish tenants to refuse payment of rent ; 
much interest is expressed in the positions of Messrs O’Brien 
and Dillon in regard to Mr. Parnell, but they have not 


yet positively indicated the course they will pursue. The 
New South Wales Legislature has rejected a bill introduc- 


ing woman suffrage. James Gordon Bennett, editor of the 
New York “ Herald,” has been indicted for publishing in 
his paper a fuller account of the recent executions at Sing 
Sing than is permitted by the new law.——The trustees of 
the proposed Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine, to 
be erected in this city, have chosen Messrs. Heins and 
LaFarge as architects. It is understood that the design 
submitted by this firm, a drawing of which may be found 
in the The Christian Union of May 14 last, will be modified 
in many points. On Sunday an attack was made 
on the garrison of Barcelona, Spain, by a small body of 
men, at first supposed to be revolutionists, but now declared 
by the officials to have been acting in the interest of spec- 
ulators to bring about a decline in the stock market; this 
statement is so extraordinary that it is hardly credited. 
The whole party was arrested, and all will doubtless be 
tried by court-martial and summarily executed. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s condition continues to improve. A reci- 
procity treaty with Cuba has been completed by our Gov- 
ernment; we shall consider it in detail in our next issue. 
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Lord Salisbury 


THE Prime Minister of England, whose portrait appears 
on the first page, unlike his predecessor, who was quite 
as worthy as Pitt of the title of the “Great Com- 
moner,” sits in the House of Lords and is a great noble- 
man, belonging to a family which has been prominent in 
English life since the days of Elizabeth, whose Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Burleigh, was in a sense the founder of the 
family. Lord Salisbury had the best possible training for 
his political work. Born at Hatfield, one of the stately 
homes of England, in 1830, he was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church College at Oxford; a college founded by the 
great English Minister, Wolsey, and which has numbered 
among its graduates great English Ministers, including Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Salisbury entered public life in 1853 as 
a Member of Parliament for Stamford, and his public 
service has been almost unbroken since that time. He 
has been interested in many, public questions ; he has been 
most closely identified with diplomacy, having had charge 
of or taken part in many difficult and delicate negotiations. 
With Lord Beaconsfield he represented Great Britain at 
the Congress of Berlin, and on his return received from the 
Queen the Order of the Garter. 
of very pronounced and vigorous character. He is a Con- 
servative, but with strong popular instinct; the kind of 
Conservative who might at any time adopt the most 
radical measures of the Liberals in order to carry 
his point. He is a man of vigor, rather than of tact, 
with a cynical turn of mind. He _ has sometimes 
misled his opponents in a way that has called forth 
criticism of his straightforwardness, and frequently meets 
them with a frankness which approaches brutality. Lord 
Salisbury is not a great orator, but he is a very forc- 
ible and ‘effective speaker, always heard with pleasure, if 
not always persuasive. During the present administration 
he has been eminently successful in dealing with foreign 
affairs, the Liberals having given him practically a free 
_hand. In domestic matters his position is not always 
clearly defined, for the reason that he is conservative rather 
from expediency than from conviction, and that his main 
object, like that of Beaconsfield, seems to be to keep the 
Conservatives in power, and so control the democratic 
movement rather than to oppose and check it. Lord 
Salisbury, in many respects, worthily fills the position of a 
great English gentleman. His attainments in many direc- 
tions are high. He is one of the best amateur chemists in 
England, with a marked interest in science, and with an 
intelligent interest in almost everything that concerns the 


welfare of the country. He is a good representative of a. 


large and valuable class of Englishmen who are trained for 
public service, not only by specific education, but by all 
the circumstances of their condition. 


‘Treason 


THE story which Mr. Jacob A. Riis tells in another 
column is little less than a story of treason. The law has 
given power to the “ Board of Street Opening and Improve- 
ment ” to lay out public parks in the crowded districts in 
the city of New York. Such parks mean far more than 
playgrounds for children and resting-places for weary 
workers ; they mean health to body and soul; they 
mean a refuge nine months in the year from fetid and 
crowded tenements; they mean life saved to thousands 
who now die for lack of air and light. One little girl was 
heard not long since saying to another, as ragged and 
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unkempt as herself: “ Jennie lives in a beautiful street. 


she has a tree onherstreet.” It is pitiful— 
children who grow up in our modern cities, 
a tree, except in grocery stores at Christmas 


he number of 
d never see 
; or a blade 


of grass, except as one pushes its way between the chinks 


in the pavement. For thousands of children 


in New York 


City, Central Park is as remote as the Adirondack Park to 


the children of the rich. 

If the mission workers and the pastors 4 
which have missions would unite they coul 
Board to expedite its proceedings, and secure 


ind churches 
1 compel the 
for the poor 


Lord Salisbury is a man — 


Supper. 


the parks which the unenforced law provides. 

If Felix Adler, when he returns to the city, would initi- 
ate a movement among the poor to demand the priceless 
privilege which the law awards, but which indolent or neg- 
ligent officials refuse to give, he would add still further to 
the debt of gratitude which the city owes to him—albeit 
it is ignorant of its debt. | 

If the women who are laboring with womanlike patience © 
of heroism to compel some regard to sanitary laws in the . 
city would turn their attention to this matter they could, by 
following the example of the importunate widow, win jus- 
tice for the poor by the establishment of small parks for — 
them. 

If any one of the great dailies in the city will repub- 
blish Mr. Riis’s article, and will, on this basis, take this 
matter up, and pursue the matter with that aggressive 
pertinacity which has characterized our great dailies in 
more than one great campaign for the people, it can cre- 
ate a public sentiment to which the Board would be obedi- 
ent. 

To leave the poor to perish for want of a provision which _ 
there is both law and money to ‘give to them is nothing 
less than treason to humanity. 


® 


Lost--a Great Opportunity 


THE reports which reach us of the Congregational Coun- 
cil at London are of course imperfect. But they leave the 
impression that the Council missed a great) opportunity. 
Possibly, however, the divergencies of opinion in the 
Council were such that the opportunity, much to be desired, 
did not really exist. | | 

The Episcopalians, at the now famous Lambeth Confer- 
ence, laid down a possible basis for Church unity. 
Hitherto the other Protestant denominations have con- 
tented themselves with discussing this basis and offering 
criticisms upon it. If any denomination has suggested a 
different basis on which church co-operation, and possibly 
church confederation, might be practicable, we fail to recall 
the fact. The basis offered by the Lambeth Conference 
involved acceptance: 1. Of the Bible as the word of God. 
2. Of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as sy 
trine. 3. Of the two sacraments of baptism 
4. Of the historic episcopate adapted to the 
needs of the church universal. 7 

The Congregational Council had an opportunity to 
declare in a similar spirit what Congregationalists would 
regard as a true basis for church unity. Failing to do this, 
they missed a great opportunity. It is true that such a 
declaration would not have had the authority|of the Lam- 
beth declaration ; it would not have bound the Congrega- 
tional churches. But if it had been adopted with substan- 


tial unanimity, it would have had an authority of its own— 
that which belongs to a statement of fact issued by experts. 
It would have been an expression of the actual opinion of 
the great body of Congregationalists throughout the world. 


| 
| 
a 
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_If Congregationalism expresses a mere ecclesiastical 
principle, it is hardly worth contending for. No matter of 
mere form of church government is of sufficient importance 
to justify the perpetuation of a distinct sect devoted to its 
maintenance. Any mere method, whether of government 
or of ritual, might well be readily either laid aside or made 
matter of individual liberty, for the sake of putting an end to 
denominational divisions. 
Congregationalism was the enunciation of a great spiritual 
_ principle, one which indeed distinguishes Protestantism 
from ecclesiasticism. 

There are two conceptions of the church which neces- 
sarily involve two antagonistic conceptions of the spiritual 
life, and even of God himself; one of which is consistently 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Church, the other of 
which issues, in its most radical form, in the Congregational 
Churches. According to the one conception, God has 
directed the formation of an organization on the earth 
which constitutes the Church; to this Church he has com- 
_ mitted special grace and given special powers ; to assume 
these powers. outside that organization is to assume to doa 
divine work without the possession of the divine grace ; 
that grace and consequently those powers come down from 
above through a sacred aristocracy—we use the word in 
its etymological significance, to indicate a government by 
the best ; and for others to seize upon these powers is to 
be guilty of the sin of Nadab and Abihu, who assumed to 
perform priestly functions without priestly ordination. In 
the Middle Ages it was believed that this sin brought down 
upon the offender the wrath of God, and justly subjected 
him to penalties both ecclesiastical and civil—that it was 
analagous to treason, and involved the disruption of the 
Church, as a similar usurpation in the civil realm involved 
a disruption of the State. | 
_ According to the other conception, God’s grace is like his 
rain and his sunshine : any one may have it who can make use 
of it. It is omnipresent, like God himself. Whoever can 
cultivate flowers may do so; whoever can cultivate men 
may do so. Whosoever heareth may say, Come. Wher- 
ever two or three are gathered together, there is the divine 
Spirit in the midst of them; and wherever that divine 
Spirit is thus co-working with and in a human organization, 
there is a church of the living God. As every flower which 
receives the rain exhales the dew, so every soul which re- 
ceives God receives authority to give him forth again. 


Now it is evident that these two theories cannot be con-. 


bined, and it is difficult to see how any compromise can be 
made between them. For convenience we may call one 
the Catholic and the other the Congregational theory, 
though it would be truer to history to call one Roman, the 
other, Protestant. It is clear, then, that the Catholic 
cannot argue that any body of believers working “in His 
name” possesses all the divine spirit necessary for all 


God’s work of love in the world, without wholly abandoning 


his conception of a special priesthood and a special grace ; 
and, on the other hand, that the Congregationalist cannot 
agree that in any sense any special grace belongs to any 


historic episcopate, without re-constructing his conception, » 


_ hot merely of the Church, but of the divine life and of our 
nature and working of God’s grace in the world. The 
Congregationalists might agree to adopt an Episcopate. 
They have already done so in many instances. The Con- 
gregational missionary superintendents in some of our 
‘Western States possess probably quite as much practical 
authority as the Episcopal Missionary bishops, and the sec- 
retaries of the Congregational Missionary Societies—Home 
and Foreign—are quite as much overseers (i. ¢., ¢piscopsi) 
as if they were called bishops. But Congregationalists 
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cannot agree that Episcopal ordination is necessary to 
make ministers, without totally abandoning their funda- 
mental doctrine—shall we not rather say the fundamental 
doctrine of Protestantism—that the grace of God is without 
limit, and that all his children are or may become prophets 
without any human intervention. 

We wish then that the Congregationalists in council 
assembled had so far followed the example of the Lambeth - 
Council, as to declare their appreciation of and desire for 
the union of Christ’s church, and their definition of the 
basis on which such a union might be brought about. The 
universal church and the world at large would then have 
had an opportunity to compare the two and judge 
between them. We shall not attempt to do for the Council 
what it left undone, by formulating a statement on its 
behalf. But in our judgment such a statement might well 
have included the first three conditions named by the 
Lambeth Conference—the Bible, the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds (though we should prefer the former only), 
and the two Sacraments, and, as a fourth condition, the 
acceptance of faith in the universal presence of Christ 
with his people wherever they are met to work and wor- 
ship together in his name. 


‘«¢ Theological Ethics ” 


MODERN attacks upon Christianity have made familiar 
to our ears the phrase “ Theological Ethics,” as expressing 
a low form of moral belief when compared with “ scientific” 
or “positive” ethics. In one interpretation of the phrase, 
it may freely be admitted that these attacks have not only 
been justified, but have been as serviceable to Christianity 
as to humanity. If the phrase means simply that there is 
some supermundane Being, who, by an arbitrary fiat of 
a sovereign will, has imposed laws upon men, which 
are to be obeyed, because this all-powerful Being will 
punish disobedience and reward obedience—if this is 
the meaning of the phrase, then the sooner the at- 
tacks upon it are successful, the better for Christianity. 
For if such ethics are “ theological,” it is with the theology 
of Deism, that is, of a pagan conception of God, and not 
with the theology of Christianity, that is, with the concep- 
tion of God made known in Christ. | 

Something of the meaning of “ Theological Ethics” in 
Christian belief may be seen by considering the light it 
throws upon one of the fundamental problems of “ scientific” 
ethics. The question of the relation of love of self to love 
of others, the reconciliation of Egoism and Altruism, is one 
of the knotty problems of modern thought. It solution 
can be found only in the discovery of a principle which is 
both self and not-self, a principle, which remaining man’s 
self, yet takes man out of himself. It is the impossibility 
of finding such a principle, apart from the idea of God in 
Christ, which makes the reconciliations of egoism and 
altruism in “ scientific’ ethics lame and impotent. Comte, 
for example, with his religion of Humanity, can find no solu- 
tion, except the entire sacrifice of self to others. Itis nota 
losing of the life which finds the deeper life in God and 
in others that is implied in this sacrifice. It is abnegation 
of all personal life. Personal immortality is itself a prin- 


ciple of selfishness, and man must “wholly for others in 


order finally to live wholly zz them.” Spencer, the other 
great modern representative of anti-theological ethics, 
meets the same problem by showing that love for self is 
as integral a factor in every ethical system as is altruism. 
But as he can find no divine self, no self which is at once 
above and underneath the private self and its opposition to 
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others, his solution ultimately leads him into the abyss 
of egoism—as Comte’s leads into the suicide of altruism. 
Note how Christianity meets the same problem. Man 
is to love his neighbor as himself—and this means, of 
course, that he is to love himself as his neighbor. But in 
Christianity the two motives do not simply stand by the 
side of one another. They both stand underneath another 
motive—love to God with all the heart, soul, mind and 
strength. Undoubtedly, this has often been interpreted, 
in Christian dogma, as simply putting a third motive or 
command along with two others. How far is this interpre- 
tation from Christ’s own practice and teaching! God is 
not merely a third Being outside of you and me, as 
we, at first sight (and many never get beyond the 
first sight) are outside of each other. Christ is the 
revelation of God as a Being not separate from man, but 
one with him. And in this revelation, Christ is also the 
revelation of man as a Being not separate from his fellow, 
but one with him. Love for God is that union of love for 
other and for self which naturalistic ethics may search 
for, but can never find. God is that true self of man, to 
find whom man need only lose his separated isolated self, 
and in finding whom, man finds that same love for humanity, 
that same oneness with it, which exists in God, as revealed 
in Christ. And however much men may identify theologi- 
cal ethics, either as its defenders or as its assailants, with 
perverse and pagan conceptions of God, this is the heart 
and the substance of theological ethics according to Chris- 
tianity. Man is so truly one with God that in the loving 
service of God he finds also the bond which unites him in 
loving service to his fellow. And the service is not the 
abnegation, the destruction of selfhood. It is finding 
that true self, in whom there is freedom and life, joy and 


peace. 
The Uses of Monarchy 


WHEN the newspapers have nothing else to talk about, 
they revert to the question, What shall be done with the 
ex-Presidents ? The tendency to fall back on this question, 
when all other matters of interest fail, is now so firmly 
established that it may be called one of the psychological 
peculiarities of the American mind. Mr. Cleveland humor- 
ously commented on the tendency to discuss the possible 
use of ex-Presidents in his speech at Sandwich two weeks 
ago, and seemed to be under the impression that the 
ex-Presidents themselves might have something to say 
about the matter. While we are very much at sea con- 
cerning the functions of our ex-rulers, the people across the 
sea are rapidly being brought to face a similar question 
regarding their rulers. Evidently, new uses must be dis- 
covered for royalty, for in some fashion royalty must make 
a return to society for the very considerable expense which 
its maintenance involves. A country cannot have palaces 
and castles, a court, ceremonials, and at times splendid 
shows, without a very considerable expenditure of money. 
It is significant that the public feels that royalty owes to 
the community more or less frequent display of itself ; the 
king must keep himself in evidence, if he is to draw hs 
salary without too much or to pointed criticism. Mr. Stead, 
who has views of his own on a good many questions, has 
recently made a suggestion with regard to the future em- 
ployment of the Prince of Wales, which he puts forth in the 
interest of the future reputation of that somewhat mature 
young man who is waiting for the English crown. Mr. 
Stead seems to feel that no man of the Prince’s years 
could be expected to resist the temptations which surround 
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him, and that the only way to protect him is to make those 
temptations ineffective by pre-occupying the royal mind 
with other matters. He therefore proposes that a series 
of Royal Commissions shall be constituted, having in 
charge various difficult inquiries, and that the Prince of 
Wales shall be made chairman of these Commissions. [n 
this way, he hopes to so fill the Prince’s days and to occupy 
his nights, that baccarat will have no further charms for 
him, and that other forms of amusement which have occu- 
pied the royal thought, will be deprived of their fascination. 
The London “ Spectator” appears to regard this very serious 
and promising suggestion as humorous, and likehs it to an 


early picture in “ Punch,” which represented a Spanish 


sailor as wading out into the sea to capture a floating 
bottle, speculating meanwhile on the nature of its contents, 
“‘ Sherry, perhaps,” he says, with a chuckle, “for it is the 
wine of the country ;” then, getting more sanguine as he 
proceeded, he exclaims, “‘ Rum, I hope;” and then as he 
opens the bottle, with a sudden collapse of hope, he shrieks, 
“ Tracts, by jingo!”” The “Spectator” recalls this cartoon 
evidently with the irrelevant idea that the feelings of the 
Spanish sailor would be shared by the Prince of Wales in 
case there were held out before him as a possible occupa- 
tion, not baccarat, but the chairmanship of Royal Commis- 


sions. 
We do not venture to put forth any suggestions with 


regard to the occupations which may establish a zone of 
non-temptation around the Prince of Wales. There are 
gentlemen connected with our own Government whose 
pressing need of such zones we feel to be quite as great as 
the need of His Royal Highness. We venture, however, to 
call attention to one use of royalty which is sometimes 
overlooked, and which seems to us to entirely justify its 
existence, though upon another financial basis than that 
which now obtains. The use to which we refer is the 
service which royalty performs for the foreign illustrated 
newspapers. It is impossible to imagine the existence of 
these useful and very entertaining journals if there were no 
royal births, christenings, funerals, marriages, reviews, lay- 
ing of corner stones, launching of ships, addresses from 
corporations, visits to historical seats, etc. It is this con- 
tact of royalty with common life which inspires ‘the art of 
the illustrated newspaper, and brings before the common 
eye those representations of great personages, which afford 
at least a kind of compensation for the money which goes 
out of the common pocket for their support. To Ameri- 
cans the return may not seem adequate for the expendi- 
ture; but the American view is aby th a somewhat 


perverted one. It is well illustrated by the story of the 
Yankee sailor on an American man of-war in an Italian 
harbor, where an American admiral was entertaining the 
King of Italy, who came on board attended by a brilliant 
staff. One of these splendidly decorated young gentlemen 
slipped and fell down an open hatch, and the admiral was 
notified of the disaster by a sailor who stepped behind hin, 
and touching him, said, “ One of them kings has fell down 
the hatch.” 


The Resurrection of the Body 


There are two points raised in your issue of Jul 


to call for some notice. Dr. Bradford in his address 


y 18, which seem 
on the Doctrinal 


Conditions of Church Membership, informs us that) “The Episcopal 


Church confirms those who are willing to submit 


to its canons and 


who assent to the Apostles’ Creed.” There is something ludicrous in 


the mention of the canons in this connection. The only question 


asked of the candidates for confirmation is, “ Do 


you here, in the 


presence of God and of this congregation, renew the solemn promise 
and vow made in your name at your baptism, ratifying and confirming 


the same, etc. ?” 


a 
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Your statement, from which Mr. Anketell dissents, “it would be 
difficult to find to-day axy clergyman, or any thoughtful layman, in the 
Episcopal Church who believes in the resurrection of the body,” 
seems to need some explanation as to your own understanding of the 
word Jody. 

If you mean that few thoughtful Episcopalians believe that the 
corpse, the corruptible flesh and blood which “cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven,” will be raised, I hope and believe you are 
right. 

ot you mean that most of us believe that the heavenly life is d/s- 
embodied, that there will be no “redemption of the body,” no “cloth- 
ing upon ” of the spirit with a glorious body, like to Christ’s (Phil. iii., 
21), then I hope and believe you are wrong. 

We know nothing of the constitution of that body which St. Paul 
calls “ spiritual,” because perfectly adapted to the powers of the glori- 
fied spirit, or fzeuma. We are content to leave details with God, who 
giveth to every seed its own proper body, fitted to its “environment.” 
We use the word dody (properly, flesh) in the broad sense of 
bodily organization, as St. Paul does in 1 Cor. xv., insisting upon the 


_yariety of forms with which God clothes living things. “All flesh is 


R. W. Micou. 


We have no doubt that our correspondent gives what 
is the prevalent view in the Christian Church of to-day. 
This is not in any strictness of speech a belief in “ the 
resurrection of the body,” in the historic sense of that 
term. ‘That historic sense is interpreted by such clauses 
as the following: “ All the dead shall be raised up with 
the self-same bodies and none other, although with dif- 
erent qualities, which shall be united again to their souls 
forever’? (Westminster Confession of Faith). “Their 
bodies being still united to Christ, will rest in their graves 
until the resurrection”? (Westminster Shorter Catechism). 
“Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again his 
body, flesh, bones, and all things pertaining to the perfec- 
tion of man’s nature, wherewith he ascended into heaven ’”’ 
(Thirty-nine Articles). We do not believe that any consid- 
erable number of clergymen in the Episcopal Church, or of 
intelligent laymen in that or any other church, believe 
that the self-same body, which has crumbled into dust, rests 
in its grave until the resurrection, and then rises to be 
united to the soul; or that Christ took his body, flesh and 
bones, up into heaven at the Ascension. In the resurrec- 
tion of the body, as thus defined, we emphatically disbe- 
lieve. We think it unscriptural, unspiritual, and, in its 
historic origin, pagan, not Christian. | 


& 
The Spectator 


From a Summer Note-Book.—I. 


The Parson endeavors to keep up with the times, and a few 
months ago, when everybody was reading “ Black Beauty,” he 
made a point of reading it,too. A book which, according to the 
critics, delights the wise and charms the simple, and which 
touches a tender chord in every human breast, was not to be 
neglected by a doctor of divinity, however little his original 
preference might have led to its perusal. The Parson read the 
book. He joined in the universal encomiums on its worth and 
usefulness. It was observed in the family circle that he exhib- 
ited less avidity in the matter than is usual with him in reading. 
With a surreptitious glance around the room, he was sometimes 
seen to lay the volume down gently and substitute for it the 
“Andover Review ” or The Christian Union. There was, 


not the same flesh.” 


indeed, a suspicion that he never quite finished the story, and. 


in the strictest confidence he remarked one day to a friend that 
it struck him as a trifle horsy. Nevertheless, conscientiously 
and methodically he pursued his task, and rose from it rewarded 
by the possession of an entirely new store of information, in 
regard to bran mashes, windgalls, splints, blinkers, box stalls, 


head stalls, and the like. 


It was, perhaps, the natural elation attending this new acquire- 
ment that induced the Parson this summer, for the first time in 
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his life, to look with favor on a proposition for a wild West 
camping tour. His summer recreations have consisted of excur- 
sions in which the matters of locomotion and of creature comfort 
generally were largely impersonal, quiet walks on mountain or 
shore, reading new books, and thinking the thoughts, old yet 
forever new, of a devout and meditative mind. This year the 
young blood stirred pleasantly in his veins at the notion of 
bolder enterprises, and he promptly telegraphed Yes, when the 
invitation came. 

On a certain day the party set out from a certain Western 
city, with their faces towards the mountains. The persunnel 
was as follows: The banker and his wife, the young lady, the 
Parson, the factotum, Rowdy and Susan, and a small grey riding 
pony, whose name was never divulged. Rowdy and Susan were 
mules. Mules had been advised by everybody as better than 
horses, and the light, strong camping wagon was drawn by 
Rowdy and Susan. “7The plan was to go out twenty miles from 
the city and spend the night on a well-known camping ground, 
proceeding the next day to the veritable wilderness. Three con- 
siderable heights were to be gained during the twenty miles, and 
a brisk trot of two or three hours brought the party to the first 
of these. It was no sooner fully apparent, with the stony road 
creeping up along its side, than signs of disapproval were mani- 
fest in the mules. A few rods up and Rowdy stopped short. 
The. Parson had been much impressed by the italicized passages 
in Black Beauty. He remembered the thoughtless persons who 
never got out of the wagon to ease the poor horses in going up 
hill. He now promptly scrambled over the wheels and relieved 
the team of his not very serious weight. The banker followed 
his example, and both walked forward to see if anything could 
possibly be wrong with the harness. 


The Parson was grieved to find blinders, Anglicé blinkers, 


in use. He recognized the article, though he could not at 
this moment recall the name. ‘Do you think,” he asked, mod- 
estly, “that these eye-pieces are necessary ? Would not the ani- 
mals go more willingly and with better spirit without them ?” 
The question was not answered. Everybody was busy. The 
factotum applied his whip with distressing severity. The banker 
carefully examined the other side of the harness. The young 


lady cantered off, smiling. The Parson thought vaguely of a 


bran mash as a possible incentive to discouraged Rowdy. But 
he made no further suggestion. At the end of an anxious and 
active half hour, a farmer approached in his high ranch wagon. 
The factotum and the farmer held a parley, and by the farmer’s 


kindly aid the hill was at length surmounted. The farmer drove 


up, “ untackled,” drove his mules down again, and hitched them 
to the camp wagon. Rowdy and Susan, attached by strong 
ropes, reluctantly followed in the rear. 


® 


A level once more attained, the pair again took their proper 
places, and trotted onward in good style till the next hill was 
reached. But here again Rowdy stopped short. The previous 
scene was enacted, with the difference that the farmer had now 
gone on, and our friends were left to their own resources. The 
Parson felt sure that if the animal could speak he would explain 
his position on entirely reasonable grounds. But no one shared 
the Parson’s opinion, and there appeared to be no way of test- 
ing it. The procession finally moved in the following order: 
Susan, the less unwilling mule, yoked with the gray pony, about 
two-thirds her size, now took the initiative, and drew the wagon. 
The banker drove the ill-matched pair. The banker’s wife, the 
young lady, and the Parson, each with a rope in hand, dragged 
Rowdy from behind, while the factotum, on foot, with an instru- 
ment of torture evolved from the camp equipage, and commonly 
known as a toasting-fork, stimulated him from the extreme rear. 
At the top of the second hill night overtook the party, and it 
bega.. to rain. A camping spot was :hastily chosen. Supper 
was ea:en, under umbrellas in the wagon, by the light of a 


_ candle, enlivened by as many 40m mots as ever flashed from the 


gayest dinner table. Tents were set up, a good fire started, and 
a resolution unanimously adopted to forget the third hill and its 
possible difficulties till morning. 
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John Calvin’s Familiar Letters | 


Two Parts—I. 
By Mrs. S. W. Weitzel 


FTEN the side lights of history give us the most 

vivid and entertaining pictures. Every man 

in his home and among his intimates is some- 

thing more and something less than he is to 

the world. And if we can catch sight of him in 

some of these relations, our interest quickens at 

once. The broad, general view with which we 

have endeavored to content ourselves, is touched with 

color and life, facts lose their dryness, and detail becomes 
a pleasure instead of a weariness. 

In Calvin’s familiar letters we find brought out some 
shades of character which biographers and historians have 
treated but lightly. A word here reveals an unlooked for 
tenderness, or the turn of a phrase there surprises us with 
a light and pleasant humor. We see the great man as a 
householder, carefully endeavoring to make both ends 
meet, and carry on his extensive beneficences on his 
slender salary of “ five hundred florins, twelve measures of 
corn, two tuns of wine, the rent of a modest house, and an 
ell of velvet for clothing.” We see him as suitor, as hus- 
band, as father, and in manifold instances as neighbor and 
friend. In an age of warring opinions “ when words were 
swords,” it is refreshing to find the grave and much-occu- 
pied reformer alluding to his success in “the game of the 
keys,’”” which he played at times with the seigneurs of 
Geneva; to follow him through a page of amusing anecdote 
to which he kindly adds, “ You will perform, I beg you, 
the office of interpreter to your sisters, that you may not 
enjoy your laugh alone,” and to see affection breaking 
through the reserve of his nature in such epithets as 
these: “Dear friend, my nonesuch,” or “ My friend, 
dearer to me than my life.” 

Like many self-contained men, Calvin seems to have 
had a fondness for letter writing. Feeling flowed more 
readily, perhaps, at the point of the pen than by personal 
contact, and he was glad to disburden himself in this less 
demonstrative way of the many and weighty matters which 
filled his mind. He says of himself that he is “rather 
overmuch attentive, not to say troublesome, in the 
frequency ” of his correspondence. “ Without having any- 
thing particular to write,” he declares to his friend Daniel, 
“I can at any time play the gossip with you, and so fill up 
a letter.” There are in all about six hundred letters, and 
they range in date from his early youth to a few days 
before his death. About half of the number are written in 
Latin, the others in French. Some are long and scholastic 
treatises, some mere notes of business or friendship. In 
this paper and the following, brief extracts will be made 
from these letters, such as may serve to bring out some of 
the reformer’s less conspicuous traits. 

Acuteness of sensibility, warmth of interest in friends, 
and a moderate estimate of his own merits, are among 
these traits. It hurts him to be misjudged. “When I 
hear that I am everywhere so foully defamed, I have not 
such iron nerves as not to be stung with sorrow.” “It is, 
indeed,” he writes to Melancthon, “a hard and disa- 
greeable thing to be reckoned turbulent and inflexible.” 
And again, “The Lord is my witness that it is not with 
the mind alone, but with my very bowels, that I dissent 
when I find it impossible to agree with good men.” After 
the massacre of the Waldenses of Provence in 1545, Calvin 
was much cast down. “I write,” he says, “ worn out with 
sadness, and not without tears, which so burst forth that 
every now and then they interrupt my words.” And when 
death removed his faithful friend Courault, he writes to 
Farel, “The death of Courault has so overwhelmed me 
that I can set no bounds to my grief. None of my daily 
occupations can so avail to engage my mind as that they 


1 The object of this game was to push the keys as near as possible to the 
edge of a table without dropping them. 
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do not seem to turn on that one thought. Distress and 
wretchedness during the day seem only to prepare a lodg. 
ment for the more painful and excruciating thoughts of the 
night.” 

“Tf this rebuke,” he writes to Cranmer in 1552, “is 
harsher than it ought to be, ascribe it to my love for you.” 
And similar expressions are found in other epistles of 
counsel or reproof. ‘ Charity,” he somewhere says, “ hath 
this peculiar quality, that, while there is nothing which ‘it 
may not hope, it is nevertheless in the meanwhile anxious.” 
Such was often the characteristic of the love Calvin felt 
for his friends. He is concerned in their concerns, and 
likes to keep himself informed of their welfare. The 
logical, organizing mind finds play in lesser affairs than a 
system of theology and the management of |the churches, 
He interests himself in the worldly interests of his friends, 
makes contracts, arranges betrothals, and | follows them 
through varied experiences. It is noted by Dr. Jules 
Bonnet, as an instance of Calvin’s temperance and justice, 
that on one occasion he invited the sister ofa friend at a 
certain convent to assist in fixing the day when the maiden 
should take the vows. Cop was with him, and, leaving 
him to talk with the abbess, Calvin made an opport:nity 
of ‘sounding the inclination of the young girl, whether 
she would take that yoke patiently.” That point being 
determined, he proceeded to arrange the matter, and write 
the brother of the result. 

To M. and Madame Falais, Spaniards, who could not 
worship as they would in their own land, Calvin wrote in 
1543 advising them to give up all things and leave their 
country. They did so, and for some years after a brisk 


- their counselor in his first letter, “that our 


and cordial correspondence was kept up betw 
till in‘the end some unhappy difference of op 
ated the intercourse. ‘‘There cannot be a dc 


ham, felt great reluctance when he was oblige 


een the three, 
inion termin- 
loubt,”’ writes 
father, Abra- 
d to leave his 


country, and that he had not all things to his liking; yet, 
nevertheless, without hesitation, he hastened forth. If we 
are his children, it is only seemly that we do |follow him.” 
And Madame Falais he encourages in these terms: “In 
putting on the strength of our Lord, you will not care a 
straw for obstructions, you will skip over them without 
difficulty ; not, however, so far as the flesh is concerned, 
but in such wise that you shall acknowledge the truth to 
be fulfilled in you, according to what the prophet says, 
The Lord maketh my feet like hind’s feet, ... There 
cannot be any doubt that Sarah was a great solace to our 
father Abraham when he had to set forth upon his jour- 
ney. Follow you her footsteps like one of her daughters, 
for we see from the example of Lot’s wife what is the con- 
sequence of looking back.” 3 

The delicate matter of selecting a wife seems, in several 
instances, to have been committed to Calvin, and it evi- 
dently received his solicitous attention. “For our friend 
Merlin,” he writes, “I should wish a wife of distinguished 
merit, but when I look about me, I can scarcely find one 
that I dare betroth him to. If it were convenient for him 
under some pretext to make a journey hither, he might 
himself come to some decision in the matter.” | In another 


‘case, he says: “I know how hazardous it may be to give a 


promise before the natural disposition of the damsel has 
been ascertained. I am full of anxiety. This course, how- 
ever, occurs to me, and I think it would not be ridiculous. 
Suppose you consent to my asking the young woman in 
your name, the condition being added that before the be- 
trothal is confirmed you are to meet her.” ain, to an 
applicant for this kind of service: ‘There does not occur 
to me any young woman who is both beautiful) and virtu- 
ous, and at the same time possessed of a sufficient dowry.” 
Certain of his friends, however, failed to consult him, 


| 
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among them} Bonnivard, who married “a widow of two 
husbands and mother ” of a middle-aged syndic. “It has 
afforded us abundance of sport and joking,” Calvin wrote 
to Farel. And Farel himself, not long after, came in for 
his share of criticism. Having lived to his sixty-ninth 

ear unmarried, he took to himself a young woman, Mary 
Torel, daughter of a French refugee. “All his friends 
were much displeased and did not hesitate to tell him so.” 
But Calvin replied to the ministers of Neuchatel, who sent 
to ask if the marriage could not be prevented: “If people 
had only been informed in time, it would have been their 
duty to prevent this foolish enterprise, as they would that 
of a man who had lost his wits. Now, however, we should 
only make matters worse.” 

Throughout the letters of the reformer, there are fre- 
quent allusions to his own faults and errors, his “ vices,” as 
he sometimes terms them. He is apt, he says, to offend by 
rudeness and uncivility. ‘“‘ Whatsoever are my peculiar 
faults,” he writes, “ while I can discern very: many, yet I 


suppose that I do not perceive the most of them, nor the 


grosser ones. Wherefore I pray the Lord that he would 
make them more clearly manifest to me from day to day.” 
He acknowledges humbly that he is wont at times to eat 
to excess, or to devour his food with unseemly haste, 
“when heated by anger, or stirred up by some greater 
anxiety than usual.” In confessing his irritation and 
anger on one occasion, he declares, “‘I am the more ready 
to make the acknowledgment that there may be nothing 
of suppressed anger concealed in my mind. Be assured, 
therefore, that it has all evaporated.” Criticism from 
others was not always unwelcome. 
offended because of your opinion, I am greatly delighted 
with this straightforward plainness,” he wrote to Libertet, 
who did not agree with some points of his treaty on 
immortality. 

A pleasant light is thrown by these letters on the rela- 
tions of Calvin and Luther. Calvin says in a letter to 
Farel: “One of our engravers recently returned from 
Wittenberg, bringing a letter from Luther to Bucer, in 
which Luther says, ‘Salute for me reverently Sturm and 
Calvin, whose books I have read with special delight.’ 
Now, consider seriously what I have said there about the 
Eucharist ; think of the ingenuousness of Luther; it will 
now be easy for you to see how unreasonable those are 
who so obstinately dissent from him.” And again, “I am 
informed that certain persons, in order to irritate Luther, 
have shown him a passage in which he and his friends 
have been criticised by me; that thereupon he examined 
the passage, and seeing that it was undoubtedly intended 
for him, had said at length, ‘I hope that Calvin will one 
day think better of us, but, in any event, it is well that he 
should even now have a proof of our good feeling towards 
him.’” For this Calvin says he intends to make up by 
saying something handsome in the preface to his Epistle 
to the Romans. | 

When Luther had written a fierce invective against “ the 
adversaries of the sacrament,” Calvin wrote to Bullinger, 
who was one of those attacked: “Of this I do earnestly 
desire to put you in mind, that you would consider how 
eminent a man Luther is, and the excellent endowments 
wherewith he is gifted, with what strength of mind and res- 
olute constancy, with how great skill, with what efficiency 
and power of doctrinal statement, he hath hitherto devoted 
his whole energy to overthrow the reign of Antichrist, and 
at the same time to diffuse far and wide the doctrine of 
salvation. Often have I been wont to declare that, even 
although he were to call me a devil, I should still not the 
less hold him in such honor that I must acknowledge him 
to be an illustrious servant of God.” 
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Short Studies in Literature 


XXV.— The Drama 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


THE essence of the drama, as the word implies, is action. 
It differentiates itself from the epic, which also deals in 
large measure with action, in that the action which it dis- 
closes is significant of character and depends for its interest 
on this significance. The action described by the epic is 
narrative, and forms part of a series of actions in which 


the chief interest lies in the movement and the outcome ; 


in the drama interest centers in the action itself, 
because it is a revelation of the divine order of the world 
as in the Greek drama, of the relation of individuals to a 
fixed political or social order as in the Hindu or Chinese 
dramas, or of that general adjustment, or lack of adjust- 
ment, of the person to the general order of life which we 
call character, as in the modern dramas. The drama 
becomes, therefore, one of the most impressive and sig- 
nificant of all the great literary forms, because of its scope 
and depth. In the great epics one reads the story of the 


external life of a race or an age, with glimpses of its ideals 
of character as related chiefly to political, social, and 


domestic relations; in the great dramas one reads the 
deepest thought of an age or race with regard to the rela- 
tions of men with the unseen powers, forces, and laws of 
the universe. ‘The drama shows us the soul in action, 
and its greatest works reveal the individual soul in col- 
lision with a higher will, a stronger force, as represented by 
the decrees of fate, the family or the state. 

The story of the evolution of the drama is one of the 
most interesting in the history of literature, and is espe- 
cially worthy of study as bringing out clearly the funda- 
mental fact that literature, in its great forms, is always a 
growth and not a manufacture, that it is a direct product 
of life, and that it is a representation or interpretation of 
life. There is profound truth in the statement that the arts 
were born at the altar. The drama was the direct prod- 
uct of early Greek worship, as were also the epic and the 
lyric. Mr. Moulton calls the ballad-dance a kind of lit- 
erary protoplasm, because it was the common material out 
of which all varieties of literature were developed. It was 
a combination of gesture, music, and speech; the expres- 
sion of the idea through the whole person, not through the 
voice alone. The dance was as expressive as the play of the 


features or the sound of the voice; it was a translation of 


every shade of feeling and every change of thought into 
movement. The whole body was employed as a harmo- 
nious means of expression. So completely has this form 
of expression perished that it is difficult to recall it 
even to the imagination; modern dancing has nothing in 
common with it but motion. Charles Kingsley gives the 
keynote of the old Greek dance : “ A dance in which every 
motion was a word, and rest as eloquent as motion; in 
which every attitude was a fresh motive for a sculptor of 
the purest schsol, and the highest physical activity was 
manifested, not, as in coarse, comic pantomimes, in fantas- 
tic bounds and unnatural distortions, but in perpetual, del- 
icate modulations of a stately and self-sustaining grace.” 
Add to this dance singing and speech, and we have the 
material out of which prose and verse, the lyrical song, 
the epic narrative, the dramatic action were developed. 

The ballad-dance was an act of worship; not the self- 
conscious, rationalized, and ritualistic worship of later 
times, but the free, spontaneous, natural worship of men of 
untrained but imaginative nature. The natural inspiration 
of this worship was the god Dionysus, who represented the 
spontaneous, inspirational element in life on the side of 
As an embodiment of the mys- 
terious forces of nature whose ebb and flow are registered 
in the change of seasons Dionysus inspired the loftiest 
thought ; as a representation of the same sublime mystery 
in the reproductive forces he inspired also the most unre- 
strained outbreaks of passion, the wildest license. Tragedy 
and comedy were both his legitimate offspring. The story 


of his wanderings is one of the most familiar and pictur- 


esque in mythology. His wonderful beauty tempted the 
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Tyrrhenian sailors to seize him as he sat on the jutting 
rock, and bind him with withes. Once on the deck of 
the vessel the withes fell off like bands of straw, wine 
flowed on the deck, vines climbed the mast and hung 
thickly on the yards, a delicious fragrance filled the air, 
grapes and garlands hung upon the oars, and a lion sud- 
denly stood in tawny majesty onthe deck. The frightened 
sailors leaped into the sea and were changed into dolphins, 
while the god, resuming his natural form, ran the ship 
into port. When he came to Beeotia, Pentheus, the King, 
received him with great suspicion, resisted the worship 
which sprang up with strange wild rites about the new god, 
was finally drawn by irresistible curiosity to witness this 
worship, was discovered by the worshipers, and put to 
death by their own hands. ; 

Such stories were in all minds, when the worship of 
Dionysus spread through Greece. Spring and autumn 
were the natural times of special worship, which rapidly 
took the form of popular festivals, and the seed time and 
harvest gave a natural basis for a contrast of mood, the 
the alteration of the grave, the mysterious and mystic 
with the joyful, licentious and orgiastic. Many of the wor- 
shipers dressed themselves as Satyrs, and from the goat 
skins which they wore comes the word tragedy. These 
worshipers, in a rude chorus, were grouped about the 
altar, and as they moved away and returned to it their 
motion, speech and singing formed the ballad-dance. 

The theme was the greatness, history and mystery of 
Dionysus. The stories of his wanderings were told and 
retold in countless forms, with song, descriptive recitation, 
rudimentary dramatic effect; the lyric, the epic and the 
drama all implicit in this combination of every form of ex- 
pression. As some story of the god was repeated, it became 
clearer and more effective, the dramatic element became 
more distinct and dominant, the narrative by the whole 
chorus was gradually broken up into lyrical passages, the 
descriptive recitals were committed to one person, who 
detached himself from the chorus and became a kind of 
messenger. As the personalities of the god and of the men 
with whom he contended, as in the story of Pentheus, for 
instance, were more clearly realized, impersonation was 
permitted, the chief characters acted the story and the 
chorus supplied its background and foreground of history 
and comment. When this stage was reached the drama 
was a distinct and coherent literary form, and the dramatist, 
when he appeared upon the scene, found the form and 
the material ready to his hand. It remained for him to 
follow with conscious purpose, and the skill and insight of 
an artist, the well defined lines of evolution already marked 


out. 
Parks for the Poor 


By Jacob A. Riis 


ONE of the things which struck the Rev. Mr. Barnett 
when in this city was the absence of children’s play- 
grounds. He spoke of it with wonder. Almost in the 
same breath, in reply to a question concerning sanitary 
management on the other side, he said that over there 
they “get along with somewhat less of law and a good 
deal more of enforcement.”” The reverend philanthropist 
did not know it, of course, but he said then in so many 
words all there was to say in explanation of the want he 
deplored. New York does not lack playgrounds for want 
of law on the subject. If the power to provide them were 
all that is needed, our city would be the best supplied 
town of its size to be found anywhere. But, as Mr. Barnett 
said, it is not all. 

It is now more than four years since the Legislature of 
the State passed an act (May 13, 1887) “to provide for 
the location, construction, and improvement of additional 
public parks in New York City.” This act, which became 
known as the “small parks’ law,” empowered the Board 
of Street Opening and Improvement to “select, locate, 
and lay out such and so many public parks in the 


City of New York, south of One Hundred and Fifty. 
fifth Street, as the said Board may from time to time 
determine.” It gave the Board power to close streets, 
to assess damages to owners of land taken for such purpose, 
and taxes upon adjoining land benefited by the new parks, 
imposing practically no restrictions. The law was one of 
the results of the long labors of the Tenement-House 
Commission, and was designed to relieve the congestion of 
the most crowded tenement districts. For that reason the 
“Bend ” district, the block bounded by Park, Mulberry, 
Bayard, and Baxter Streets, that was then considered and 
still remains one of the worst, if not the very worst, in the 
city, was picked out in advance as the first site to be taken 
under the law. The Mulberry Park was to be| a compan- 


ion to Paradise Park at the Five Points, with the same. 


mission ; and the same beneficient result was expected 
from it. The expenditure of a million dollars a year for 
small parks was authorized by the act. 

Four years have passed, and Mulberry Street is un- 
changed. The “ Bend” is there still, with its tramps, its 
filth, and its stale beer dives. The one tangible result has 
been increased embarrassment for the health officers in 
their efforts to keep the old plague-spot half-way decent, 
in the almost daily claims for relief from necessary orders 
to clean up, on the basis of the supposed intention of the 


city to seize the property. Not an inch has been “seized,” — 


so far. Something of the million credited to the Mulberry 
Park has been spent in rolling up fees for the commission- 
ers, who are entitled to pay at the rate of ten dollars a day 
each for every day they “shall be actually employed in the 
duties of their appointment,” or, if it has not been actually 
paid out, has been made a charge against the |appropria- 


tion, for the three Commissioners have. sat a good many 


times taking testimony and completing proof of title. But 


the “ Bend ”’ is still there, and the park a thing of the un- 


known and unknowable future. | 

Four other small parks were located by the Board of 
Street Opening under the million dollar law, one known as 
the High Bridge Park, in the twelfth ward, the Rutgers 
Slip Park, in the seventh ward, an addition to the East 
River Park, up at Eighty-sixth Street, and St. John’s Park, 
so called, at Clarkson, Leroy, Hudson, and Carmine 
Streets. Still another, the fifth, figures under the head of 
small parks in the official returns, the so-called Corlears 
Hook Park, but that was an earlier conception, antedating 
the law of 1887. For all that, it has yet come to no more 
than the rest. Corlears Hook is what it always was, though 
there have been “hearings” withoutend. As for St. John’s 
Park, that has not even attained to the dignity of a hear- 
ing, properly speaking, and possibly never will. ‘The Trin- 


_ ity Church Corporation, which owns the property, is un- 


derstood to oppose the scheme, and probably that will be 
the end of it. The High Bridge Park extension has been 
definitely abandoned. The hearings on the Rutgers Slip 
Park matter have developed the fact that there is nothing 
to hear; the city holds the title and has no occasion 


to seize anything. Nevertheless the Slip is still|the Slip, 


not a park. In the case of the East River Park only, 
where, practically, vacant land was in question, some- 
thing real has been achieved. The -two blocks of the 
contemplated extension have been taken, and are now being 
surveyed. 

This, then, is the net result of the labors of the Board 
of Street Opening, a dozen special Commissioners and the 
Corporation Counsel, under the law designed to relieve 
the distress of the crowding tenement population. Ten 
years have passed and four millions of dollars have been 
lost to the cause of small parks. | 

The law provides that reports of the proceedings of the 


Commissioners. in condemning property shall be “made - 
to the Supreme Court without unnecessary delay,” and that 


upon final confirmation of them the city government “ shall 
immediately take possession.” It is impossible, of course, 


since the act distinctly provides for the appointment of three 
‘‘ discreet and disinterested men” as Commissioners, to 
assume that the ten dollar fees for each session have any 
bearing upon the delay. The cause must be sought else- 
where. Nor is it hard to find. One of the Street Opening 
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Commissioners stated it very frankly. “Until the present 
Corporation Counsel came in,” he said, when asked about 
the matter, ‘‘ not much interest was taken in the subject.” 
It is the story of the attitude of the city officials, who 
have the execution of the laws, to the Police Matron enact- 
ment and the Municipal Lodging-House reform over again. 


“Not much interest” is taken by them in the duty they 


are appointed to discharge. The Rev. Mr. Barnett has his 
answer. He will have no difficulty now in understanding. 

Meanwhile, the population grows faster and faster, the 
crowds keep swelling, the pressure and the need of the 

arks increasing. ‘The Tenement-House Committee and 
the legislature did their duty; the law is there. It is the 
old story: by and by another commission will be wanted, 
another legislature appealed to to see that the work it laid 
out is done. Law enough, as the founder of Toynbee Hall 
put it, but not enough enforcement. 

During the session of the Tenement-House Committee 
a suggestion was made by one of the brightest and most 
experienced officers of the Health Department, the present 
Registrar of Vital Statistics, Dr. Roger S. Tracy, that had 
peculiar value. It was that the small parks should be 
located in blocks where there were public schools, and the 
latter be allowed to stand. In this way they would become 
at once natural children’s playgrounds. It is a pity if the 
provision in the law of 1887, which authorizes the Depart- 
ment of Public Parks to “construct the said parks in such 
manner, and to erect and furnish therein for public pur- 


‘poses, for the health, comfort, and «struction of 


the people, such or so many buildings as it shall 
deem expedient,” can not be made to cover an applica- 
tion of the idea in the Mulberry Bend Park when it finally 
gets under way. It is held under a strict construction of 
the act that it can not; that, at the most, museums and such 
were meant by buildings for “instruction,” and that the 
consequent conflict of jurisdiction with another department 
of the city government (the Board of Education) would 
render such a construction impracticable. It so happens 
that there is in this Mulberry Street block a public school, 
which, under the Commission’s interpretation of its duty, yet 
undone, will have to be removed with the rest of the build- 
ings. There are such evident and great advantages in 
placing a school in a great playground, not less in the way 
of light, air, and ventilation to the school, and in the pos- 
sibility of providing exits enough for an army of little ones 
in emergencies, than to the children themselves in their 
play hours, leaving the gain of a school site entirely out of 
the question, that it is greatly to be deplored if this emi- 
nently practical suggestion is to go for naught. Still, the 


_ park is the important thing. The Corporation Counsel 


hinks that in the course of eighteen months or a couple of 
years we may hear of it. That will be something like six 
yj ears since money was appropriated to pay for it. 
It will take at least two years more to remove the maze 
f buildings on the ground, so that we shall come near the 
nd of the century before we shall get rid of that blot on 
Civilization, even if we do not pass quite into the next. 
But then the law has done what it could. 


2 Mr. Bryce on American Copyright 
PROFESSOR Bryce writes on American affairs with re- 
freshing intelligence and discrimination. In a recent issue 
of the “Speaker” he discusses the new copyright law with 
a comprehension of the struggle which secured it such as 
very few English writers have displayed : | 
The Southern and Southwestern States are, taken all round, 


_ the least educated, as well as the poorest parts of the Union, the 


part in which books are least bought and read. Their members, 
however, continued to dilate on the advantages of abundant lit- 


erature, and to argue that since international copyright meant _ 


dearer books, it must be resisted in the interests of the people. 
Nearly all English observers thought this argument so strong as 
to deem the establishment of international copyright an elusive 
dream. “It may seem to be approaching,” they said, “but it 
will never come. How can you expect a nation to raise the 
Price against itself of what it has come to consider a necessity of 
life—cheap European literature?” Yet this nation has now 


deliberately raised against itself the price of its books. This is 
no small triumph for a group of literary men to have achieved— 
men who had nothing in their favor but a good cause and their 
own earnestness. The power of opinion, an opinion formed 
entirely outside political circles, has seldom been more strikingly 
illustrated. Neither political party took the question up. The 
feeling of a few enlightened men went on spreading and strength- 
ing till the whole nation was leavened ; and the nation having 
convinced itself that its own honor was involved in recognizing the 
right of the foreigner no less than of the citizen to the profits of 
his intellectual exertion, forced its representatives, by a sort of 


silent pressure, to an act of justice which seemed opposed to its 


material interests, and which ten years before politicians had 
scarcely deigned to consider. A distinguished American writer 
to whose energy the cause of international copyright owes much, 
wrote to me in describing the final struggle by which the bill 
was carried, “I have always said, Never despair of America.” 
When her own citizens, no less than foreign critics, are disheart- 
ened by some of the sordid phenomena of her politics, it is well 
to remember how great is the power which the opinion of 
thoughtful and honorable men, acting outside party and invoking 
high principles, can exert. 


Memoriam” 
By the Rev. Henry van Dyke 


The record of a faith sublime, 
And hope, through clouds, far-off discerned ; 
The incense of a love that burned 

Through pain and doubt defying Time : 


The story of a soul at strife 
That learned at last to kiss the rod, 
And passed through sorrow up to God, 
From living to a higher life: 


A light that gleams across the wave 
' Of darkness, down the rolling years, 
Piercing the heavy mist of tears— 
A rainbow shining o’er the grave. 


Summer in the Suburbs 
By the Rev. J. B. Wasson 


WE have been trying for years to find a really quiet 
suburban boarding place for the summer. ‘“ We” are my 
wife and myself; and, like so many other city people, we 
find no pleasure in the average noisy resort, where life is 
a reproduction of city life on a small and cheap scale. An 
absolutely quiet place, where Nature would appeal to us 
in her sweet silences, and where we would be free from 
the stridulous clatter and chatter of vacuous people, has 
been the object of our eager quest. At last we found it; 
but I have to confess with shame that we didn’t enjoy it 
as we expected. It failed to fulfill our ideal; why, I can- 
not tell, except that life in the city has spoiled us for any- 
thing less artificial. A friend of mine recently defined a 
New Yorker in summer as a being who scours the country 


- over, seeking rest and hoping not to find it; and I begin 


to think that the definition pretty nearly hits the mark. The 
average city man thinks he wants solitude; but the hubbub 
of the town has become so integral a part of his nature, 
that he can’t do without it. He is a victim of our com- 
plex civilization. A bit of human slag thrown up out of 
the great urban crater, and like any other slag, an unsightly 
excrescence on the fair face of rural nature. 

I won’t tell how we read the country board advertise- 
ments of the papers in our search for a quiet retreat, at 
first with eager delight, and then, after we had personally 
visited many of the places advertised, with the suspicion 
and incredulity born of experience. Not that the “ads.,” 
as we call them for short, just like veteran newspaper men, 
are really untrue. What they say we always found to be 
true enough, but somehow the concrete reality was disap- 
pointing. However, I won’t enlarge on that. It would 
require an article by itself, which some day I may write, 
but I make no promises. 

Finally we decided that Beech Glen was worth visiting. 
It was so named, as we afterwards learned, because there 
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were neither beeches nor a glen within its limits. The 
place is not advertised; it is too quiet for that. But I 
heard of it through old Findings, of the swamp—you’ve 
heard of Findings, of course—he was a friend of my 
father’s, rich as Croesus, but as close as—well, that’s not my 
story. 

Lookin’ for a nice quiet suburban place, eh?” he 
grunted, one day when I met him. “Well, wat’s the mat- 
ter with tryin’ Beech Glen? Not far out. Quiet? Well, 
I should say so. Good air, too, plenty of trees. Well kept 
hotel, I hear. Just what you want, you say? Wall, I 
dunno. I gen’rally notice that you folks in sassiety make 
a great time about findin’ some quiet place for the summer, 
but when you find it, you don’t like it much. Better try 
Beech Glen, though. The Missis won’t be able to go to 
a hop every night, but if she wants rest she’ll get it. Good- 
bye. Eh? Wat’s that? Ever go to Beech Glen myself? 
Not much. I spent the first twenty years of my life on a 
farm, and got enough quiet to do me the rest of my life. 
The Swamp’s good enough fer me, ’nless it is Long Branch 
fer a while,.or mebbe Saratogy.”’ 


Old Findings was dead right about Beech Glen. Next 
to a graveyard, it’s the quietest place on the footstool. 
The hotel is an antiquated structure, somewhat down at 
the heels, furnished in an antiquated style, and numbering 
among its guests a choice assortment of eminently respect- 
able old folks, who spend most of their time in thinking of 
nothing in particular, and avoiding the air. ‘ Do you ever 
have any hops?” my wife asked the proprietor, in her 
sprightliest tones, on the day of our arrival. ‘Oh, no!” 
he replied, in a shocked tone, and I saw that he set us 
down as frivolous persons, who might prove to be the ser- 
pents in the Eden of the Beech Glen Hotel. Hops, indeed ! 
Knowing the place as we do now, we can appreciate the 
monstrous character of the suggestion. Really the dead- 
ness of the place was alarming. I felt like apologizing to 
to somebody for the noise I made in breathing. The 
guests of the house, as | intimated, seemed to be afraid of 
the air. They generally avoided the piazza, though some 
of them ventured out on warm evenings, the men wearing 
overcoats and the women shawls. What they were most 
fond of doing after dinner, was to get into one of the par- 
lors, close all the doors and windows, and solemnly play a 
very scientific game of whist. They did that regularly 
until about ten o’clock, when they softly whispered good- 
night to each other, and stole to their rooms on tip-toe. 

“Why, it is a regular branch of the ‘Shut In Society, 
said my wife, who began to think she did not like such a 
quiet place. “ Right you are, my dear. Good name,” was 
my reply. But when we came to know a little more about 
the town, we unanimously voted that the whole village, 
and nor simply the hotel, might be appropriately called a 
branch of the Shut In Society. 

The first thing that struck us in walking about was the 
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almost entire absence of any signs of life in the houses. ° 


Indeed, so much was this the case that we erroneously 
supposed that many houses were vacant, when, as we after- 
wards learned, they were occupied by large families. On 
the hottest day every window of every house was hermeti- 
cally closed, aid the shutters and shades tightly drawn. 
Many of the houses had no piazza to speak of, and no one, 
under any circumstances, ever sat on a piazza, even if there 
was one. The way in which the people guarded against 
light and fresh air in their houses clearly indicated that 
they regarded light and air as the two deadliest enemies of 
the human race. I couldn’t understand it then, and I can’t 
yet. And then the unsocial, lonely lives they all led! It 
was simply pitiable, if it wasn’t worse. Here were hun- 
dreds of more or less intelligent, well-to-do families, some 
quite rich and none very poor, living entirely to and for 
themselves, year after year. Not one of them ever invited 
anyone to dinner, or had a little company or a lawn party, 
or, if you like French better, a summer evening /@te cham- 
pétre, although their houses and grounds were beautifully 
adopted for the giving of such entertainments. And as 
for noticing the stranger within their gates, be he ever so 
respectable in character and pleasant in manners, the thing 
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was never thought of. All they did was to slink in anq 
out of their houses to the main street on week days and to 
church on Sundays, and vegetate in a few back rooms with 
windows closed and shades drawn tightly down. 

A mournful sadness seems to characterize the few peo . 
ple of the town whom we chanced to meet. Life, which 
was apparently an idyl with them, must have been really 
a silent tragedy, judging by their visages. With Nature ip 
her loveliest garb all around them, with the birds singing 
gaily in the trees on their pretty grounds, and with none of 
the hundred and one annoyances that daily vex the life of 
the city man, they ought to have been the happiest people 
on the face of the earth ; but it was evident that they were 
not. Moreover, strange as it may seem, they grew old 
more quickly than city people. I frequently camé across 
bent and withered men of sixty, fifty and even forty, who, 
I found on inquiry, had never done anything except putter 
around the village, and sit in a darkened bac 
What is the explanation of this amazing fact ? 
commonest thing in the world to see men of that age in 


_the city with all the vigor and sprightliness of young men, 


although their lives have been full of vicissitude and 
struggle. I had grown to regard the city as mino- 
taur, remorselessly crushing out the lives of innumerable 


victims ; but when I saw the prematurely old and shrivelled 
men and women of this quiet, rural village, I began|to feel 
that there might be worse things than a metropolitan min. 
otaur. 

After two weeks we struck our tent and capitulated. 
We wanted quiet, but we didn’t want the quiet of a living 
death. The spectacle of human beings voluntarily shut- 
ting themselves up in cells, and gloomily wearing away 
their lives over nothing in particular, made us feel unhappy, 
and we packed up our trunks, and left Beech Glen, for the 
new “boom” suburban town of Balsamhurst, where— 
but our experience there must be reserved for another 


time. 
Windy Bush 
By Dr. Charles C. Abbott | 


Ir it be true’ that the birds which haunt the babbling 
brooks sing only of rippling waters, echo the bell-like 
trickling of tiny streams, and trill the murmuring of the 
fretted tide, then the wood-peewee has caught the languor 
of the hot high noon, and his note, when it fills the woods, 
even before the sun climbs the distant hills, is an oe 
of what the day will be. For years I have held th: 
drawn notes of this fly-catcher to be so far prophetic. ‘To — 
day, save the red-eye, that, too, braves the noontide, all 
other birds were silent before the dew had gone from the 
grass, and the doleful pee wee was our perpetual reminder 
of what was coming. Its song was so languid, so full of 
longing, that the breeze seemed to lose its freshness, as 
though commanded to be sad and take on a funeral pace, 
leaving all thought of May-day merriment behind it 

But let me say where I happen to be, and why. As the 
sun set yesterday our wanderings ceased, and by happy 
chance M. and I camped on Windy Bush. What a grandly 
suggestive name for hot-weather days! The tent ready, 
the supper cooked, the camp-fire freshened, we were ready 
for a moonlight stroll, and by its happily uncertain light, 
that leaves the imagination to build what it chooses of that 
our prosy eyes but dimly see, we listened to the charming 
chatter of the oldest inhabitant; learned when and by 
whom the oldest houses were built ; the strange adventures 
of the “ originals,” as he called the first settlers; what was 
still current of the Indians. He pointed out the mineral 
spring; a cave dug by the Indians in the hill-side, and 
showed us where red men were buried; told so much, 
indeed, that we felt as if on Windy Bush had always been 
our home—brought us in touch with Nature, ever-kind for- 
tune’s goodliest gift. Many an old man of an old neigh- 


' borhood is an uncut gem of humanity. He had, at least, 


not rounded out four-score years for nothing; and when 
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at last the wordy interview was over, and I had sought the 
shelter of my tent, there was many a grain of good wheat 
to be sifted from his abundant chaff. 

Morning broke beautifully over the ringing woods, nai 
as the birds discovered us we were greeted not as new- 
comers but as old friends. Whether thrush or grosbeak, 
lark or robin sounded the louder or the sweeter welcome, 
it matters not; but let the future wanderer rest assured 
bird music is best heard when we are but half awake. 
Then its spirit only is sifted into our senses: the pure 
wine without a trace of lees. 

Where nothing comes amiss, be it botany or history, a 
matter of birds and beasts, or the finding of a flint arrow, 
it is safe to start off in any direction ; and the initial tramp 
was toward the quaint old house, of which we had heard 
much. It was but a little one-storied stone dwelling, 
framed of huge oak logs and the interspaces filled with 
broken stone, and held by mortar as white as the driven 
snow. At the chimney or fireplace end the masonry was 
solid. All was weedgrown and forsaken about the one- 
time yard, but I noticed a straggling—yes, struggling—rose 
bush clung to a corner and a single half-opened bud -shown 
timidly above the tall grass. How like, I thought, many a 
man who has lost heart, living hopelessly among unsympa- 
thetic folks; a very prince in the realm of beggardom. 

Turning a great iron key that threaded the mize of a 


3 ponderous lock and drew back its bolt, I entered this 


ancient dwelling, now deserted, but straightway peopled 
with the spirits of that hardy folk who knew the Indians as 
neighbors. The cavernous fireplace, now cold and clammy 
—fit home for salamanders that skuttled across the hearth- 
stones—grew quickly bright with the flickering flames that 
of old leapt from the back log. The dim outline of a high- 
backed settle filled the corner; the trusty rifle leaned 
against the wall. From the crane swung the steaming 
kettle—there lacked nothing of a happy, old-time colonial 
home. The wind that moaned through the huge chimney 
and rattled the loose shingles of the roof was not a sober- 
ing sound; fancy freed it of all melancholy. The wild 
tales of woodland adventure and‘ hair-breadth escape were 
heard again—for an hour [I lived in an earlier century. 


_ It is well that the scene should shift suddenly. It was 


but a step to the deep woods, and both M. and myself 


aimed for the time to live a free wild life, in touch only ~ 


with uncontaminated nature. Birds sang almost without a 
pause, yet the woods were silent. The brief intermissions 
were so deadly still, that about us we had not sound, but 
silence framed in song. Yet this is Windy Bush, and sug- 
gestive of tumult rather than peace. It was the trees’ holi- 
day, I conclude, for no rude blasts troubled them, and the 
fitful breezes were considerate. The truth is, they hap- 
pened to pass by high overhead, as the masses of white 
clouds clearly showed. When, particularly i in winter, these 


- blasts of cruel air swept across the hill, it is not strange 


that every tree shivered and the dangling dead leaves 
rattled, and suggested all manner of uncanny thoughts to 
the Indians. Indeed, they claimed that summer or winter 
the wind never ceased, and hence the name that still clings 
to it. Later, these rustling leaves made faint-hearted folk 
a little timid, or, as the octogenarian put it, “‘ better-minded 
to go ’round the hill o’ nights than go over it.” I am 
happy to say I slept, unguarded, upon its summit, nor 
came to grief. My only sorrow was that of leaving so 
soon. The Indians were right about the wind, perhaps, 
but it was not always the trees that were bowed before it; 
to-day it was the clouds. 

Swift as the swallow on its deadly quest, 

The fleecy clouds of summer hurry by, 

Borne by the breeze: as by great fear oppressed 

They onward rush where sounds the warning cry ; 

’Tis said a curse upon the hill doth rest 

For crime of ages gone: by Nature still unblest. 


But brave of heart in these sad latter days 

The woodland bird forgives the deed once done ; 
He shouts at break of day his hymn of praise, 
And trills a soothing song at set of sun; 
No fear of harm to him his tongue betrays, 
Then lingering here why stand in dread amaze? 
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No blanched and trembling blossom starred the grass, 
No feathery fern shrank curled upon its stem ; 
Though restless breezes through their petals pass, 
The forest flowers looked boldly back at them. 

Why then, unmeaning dread, our minds harass? 
Despite our pride and strength, a coward still, alas! 


The wood-peewee was right in his prognostics, it was 
torrid at noontide. The cows in the distant pastures 
gathered in the shade of scattered trees, and in many ways 
it is well to take our cue from other forms of life. Many 
a despised creature, even a worm, can give us useful hints, 
if we but heed their methods. A nap at mid-day may prove 
more refreshing than a night-long slumber. I was pain- 
fully envious of the far-off cows until, like them, I curled in 
the shade of a hill-side chestnut, and then how trivial a 
matter was the blazing sun. Whether a-dreaming or 
awake, it matters not, but the distant landscape was a 
source of joy. Bowman’s Hill, and many a mile of inter- 
vening meadow spread out before me, and what a laden 
table at which one’s soul might feast! We may envy the 
eagle his all-searching gaze, but are consoled by feeling we 
can reach, in thought, beyond the horizon. Whether hill 
or dale, it is but the bird’s resting place ; but within the 
same bounds is a home for more than the mere body. 
Weary now, I halt in the restoring shade of a splendid 
chestnut and wander, the while, among the far off hills. 

The looked-for shower came far sooner than expected, 
and my first intimation of its approach was the threatening 
peal of thunder that echoed down the valley, and seemed 
rather to gather strength, than die, as it had reached the 
hills beyond. Such thunder, without a hint of lightning’s 
destructive touch, in its tones, is one of nature’s noblest 


melodies. It does not awe the birds, that sang merrily in 
reply to many a peal. 


But the sudden down pour silenced 
them, and, like myself, they sought shelter. Doubtless 
they have in mind many a safe retreat, for they suffer from 
twet feathers at times as much or more than do we by we 
clothing. I found none with be-draggled feathers, however, 
when the rain was over, and indeed was more entertained 
by a huge slug that slipped slimeily over a prostrate log, 
than by the robins and thrushes that made every nook and 
corner of the forest ring with their rejoicings. This slag 
watched me curiously with its absurd telescopic eyes, 


_ which continuously collapsed when I became too demonstra- 


tive. But its curiosity was unbounded, and quickly reap- 
peared the slender stalks with eyes perched on their tips. 
I teased his slugship for a long time, and finally made 


bold to touch one of the eye-stalks. Offended beyond 


measure, it moved off with its head tucked under its breast, 
and took a back track gracefully, turning at a sharp angle, 
and. made of its body for a time a squeezed up letter V. 
Then I left the poor creature in peace. The glistening 
trail of slime that it left behind it, by which alone I was 
to remember the meeting, was not pleasing; but why com- 
plain? Halfthe people we meet leave as uncanny a track — 
on the tablet of our memory 

By the camp fire, not long after, I was disposed to rebel 
at the thought of leaving so sweet a spot; but there was 
the great beyond through which we proposed to ramble, 
and I soon returned to common sense. How easy it is to 
be foolish! Whether paradise or purgatory depends in 
great measure upon ourselves; but looking across the val- 
ley now, I cannot believe the “hills beyond hold in store 
for us anything better than these wood-clad reaches of old 
Windy Bush. 
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Mademoiselle Jacqueline 


In Iwo Parts—I. 
By Adela E. Orpen 


= HE was a little body with pale face 
and black hair. There was noth- 
ing remarkable about her, save her 
large dark eyes, that had a won- 
derful fire and pathos in them, 
reminding one of the eyes of a 
dumb animal that had something it 
wished to tell, and yet was unable 
to speak. She dressed soberly, 
too, did Mademoiselle Jacqueline, 
generally in black, but always neatly, and she spoke but 
seldom. She was niece to Madame Lecour, and Madame 
Lecour was a great personage; the head in fact of our 
boarding-house. She it was who sat at the top of the long 
table, and liberally dispensed the economical soup to her 
hungry boarders, and by a glance of her keen eye to Joseph 
and Victor, signified to those overworked waiters which 
way the roast chicken was to circulate, so that the wings 
should come to the favorites. Mademoiselle Jacqueline, 
on the other hand, never came to table, but when we 
streamed out of the dining-room after the déjeiiner, we 
sometimes caught a glimpse of her pale face, with two 
unusual pink spots on her cheeks, at the door of the 
kitchen ; hence we argued that she must be assisting at the 
preparation of our repast. 

“ My little niece,”” Madame would say, tossing back the 
strings of her red cap with a fascinating twirl of her fat 
fingers, “my little niece is shy; she has the customs of 
her country; she is of Picardie, and the fashions of Paris 
fill her with alarm; therefore she begs to be excused from 
dining with Messieurs et Mesdames.” A most compre- 
hensive smile, designed to include the whole twenty-five 
boarders, accompanied this observation, which was 
received in silence for the first half dozen times it was 
made. But one day when Madame’s smile had reached 
the end of the table where the General sat, it was arrested 
on her lips by his observing, “ Perhaps if Madame com- 
manded the attendance of Mademoiselle her niece once or 
twice at dinner, the young lady would overcome her shy- 
ness. She would find us very like people in Picardie, and 
most pleased to have her company.” 

Madame’s smile changed into a frown at this observa- 
tion, in marked contrast to her usual custom, which was to 
smile with all her teeth at anything and everything that 
Monsieur le Général said. 

“IT hope she won’t come to dinner,” said Louisa, a little 
English girl, the only child in the boarding-house, and to 
whom much was forgiven, owing to her supposed inability 
to speak and understand French very well. 


“ And why, man enfant, do you not wish Mademoiselle — 


Jacqueline to dine with us ?” inquired the General, slowly, 
and with careful distinctness, addressing the small English 
child. 

“ Because then there’ll be no more omelette souffiée,”’ 
replied the child, vigorously, “ and I like omelette souffiée. 
Mademoiselle Jacqueline is making one for dinner to-day, 
isn’t she, Victor ?” 

But Victor’s whole soul was engrossed in handing salad 
with his left hand, while signing to Joseph with his right to 
remove the roast chicken before anyone asked for a second 
helping ; therefore he did not hear Miss Louisa’s question, 
at least he did not reply to it. 

The guests ate away in silence, while Madame talked 
with frightful rapidity. 

“‘ See, there comes the omelette souffiée !” cried Miss, when 
the dish appeared. “Is it not good, Monsieur le Gén- 
éral ?” 

“Very good,” replied the General, shortly. 

Since that day Madame Lecour never referred to her 


‘Everyone liked Monsieur le Général. 


little niece’s phenomenal shyness about dining wit Mes- 
sieurs et Mesdames. 

Monsieur le Général was Madame Lecour’s most dis- 
tinguished boarder, and the one for whom she felt an 
admiration not unmingled with awe. He was a Stately 
gentleman, who always held himself erect, and spoke with 
the air of one accustomed to command. He was a chev- 
alier in the Legion of Honor, and the breast of his old 
tunic glittered with medals and decorations. He had the 
best rooms in the house, and spent his days in the leisurely 
quiet of one who had done his life’s work, and wg well. 


Mademoiselle Jacqueline used to come into the salon, of 
an evening. ‘That was where the boarders assembled after 
dinner, in order to talk and play cards. She usually came 
in late, and seated herself quietly in a corner. hoever 
happened to be near her would speak to her, but she gen- 
erally was too sad-looking and too tired to invite conversa- 
tion. Miss Louisa, however, was too young to notice the 
manner of Mademoiselle Jacqueline, and feeling an eager 
kindred with the person who was nearest to herself in age, 
of all who lived in the house, used to engage her i in conver- 
sation whenever she could. | 

** Mademoiselle Jacqueline, do tell me who it is that 
plays the violin? This morning early, before anyone was 
up, I heard the most lovely music. At first I thought it 
was a street organ, only they don’t play at a quarter before 
six, do they ?” 

‘“‘ Not often,” answered Mademoiselle, with a smile. 

“Who was it, then ?” asked the little girl; “ for I know 
I was awake, and it was not a dream.” 

*‘ Shall I tell you, chérze? It was I.” | 

“Oh !” cried Louisa, in astonishment, and so loud that 
several people turned around. 

Madame la Comtesse, who was interrupted in her one 
story of the Revolution, asked, tartly : 

‘* What have you, mees, that you exclaim ?” 

“It is nothing, Madame,” replied Mademoiselle Jacque- 
line, quietly. 

“ Yes, but it is something,” persisted Louisa. “ Madem- 
oiselle Jacqueline a 

But Mademoiselle Jacqueline put her hand softly upon 
the child’s lips, and said : 

“Hush, my little cat. 
what I said to you.” 

Louisa was proud of the confidence thus reposed in her 
and promised to be silent. She was, however, eager for 
more information concerning this secret upon which she 
had unexpectedly stumbled. 

“Won't you please let me come to your room and let me 
hear you play ?” she begged. : 

“You are in my room now,” answered Jacqueline. 

“‘ No, I mean your bedroom,” explained Louisa. 

“This is my bedroom,” said Jacqueline. 

“What! Here in the salon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where do you sleep ?” 

“On this sofa where we are sitting. When everybody 
has gone to bed I open that box over there and get my 
blanket and pillow and go to bed on the sofa.” 

“Oh,” cried Louisa, again very loud. 

“Young mees,” said Madame la Comtesse, severely, 
“ your exclamations are vivacious. Calm yourself, You 
disturb me.’ 

“ Pardon, Madame,” said Jacqueline, in her gentle manner, 
and then turning to the child she observed: 

“Make not so great a noise, my little cabbage, for 
Madame la Comtesse has begun her history of the Terror, 
and if she is interrupted she will go back to the beginning 


You may not tell to the world 
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every time, and since she never goes away until it is finished 
I shall not get to bed to-night—see’st thou.” 

“ ’ll whisper ever so softly,” promised Louisa. ‘“ Where 
is the violin now ?” : 

“In that box lying upon my pillow,” answered Jacque- 
line, her large dreamy eyes resting lovingly upon the box, 
which contained her treasure. Louisa sat silent in deep 
meditation ; she was revolving a plan in her small mind, 
and it required her most concentrated attention. The result 
of this deep thought was apparent next morning, when after 
the déjeiner some of the boarders retired to the small garden 
to smoke and read the papers. Thither retiréd also Miss 
Louisa. 

“Ah, behold the mees !”’ exclaimed the Commandant, an 
elderly gentleman who employed himself. in studying Eng- 
lish, and playing the flute badly. ‘She comes at the 
moment to hear the new phrase of English that I learn 
even this morning.” ; 

“No, I haven’t,” answered Miss, with insular abrupt- 
ness; “I am come to talk to Monsieur le Général.” 

Souvent femme varie 
Bien fol qui s’y fie. 
So chanted the Commandant, dolorously. 

“Behold now the young mees ! 
Monsieur le Général. ’Tis the superior rank which carries 
the day, see you. What will you, she is but a woman!” 

Nobody, however, paid the slightest attention to his 
lamentations, least of all Louisa, who was talking to the 
General. 

“You asked me to come and pay you a visit to-day, 
Monsieur,” she was saying. 

“True, ma petite, I recall that this is the day, and I do 
not forget to provide a bonbon to celebrate the occasion. 
What say you to a chocolate and perhaps a marron glacé ?” 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried the child, smacking her lips in 
anticipation, “‘ but I wanted to ask you to do something 
for me.” 

“T have but to receive your commands,” replied the 
General, with quaint courtliness. 

“Invite Mademoiselle Jacqueline, too, and let her bring 
her violin.” 

‘* Hein !” exclaimed the General; “her violin.”’ 

“Yes, she has one, and I want to hear her play, and she 
hasn’t any room. Just fancy, she works all day in the 
kitchen ; oh, yes, I know it; I see her there every day, and 
at night she has no bed, only the sofa in the salon.” 

“ Par example / cried the General, with unusual vivacity. 
The result of this conversation was that Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline was invited to accompany the young English 
girl to the General’s little sitting-room, where they presented 
themselves at four o’clock. Mademoiselle Jacqueline 
carried her violin under her arm, and the General greeted 
his visitors with hospitable empressement. 

“This is a great fé¢e for me,” he said, ‘“‘ when two ladies 
come to see me. To begin with, we will eat a bonbon, and 
then perhaps Mademoiselle will give us some music. 

The feast which the General modestly summarized as a 
bonbon was a much more elaborate affair than either of his 
guests had anticipated. Indeed the excellent gentleman 
seemed to have collected every possible sweetmeat and 
toothsome delicacy that the mind of woman could imagine 

‘or the hand of man construct, and to have spread them 
upon his table. He was in despair too, when they could 
eat no more, but indemnified himself to some extent by 
tying up two large parcels of the most agreeable sweet- 
meats, and laying them aside as a parting gift to the girls. 

“ And now, Mademoiselle Jacqueline, the moment that 
Miss Louisa and I have been longing for has arrived. You 
will play for us.” : 

The young Picardian girl immediately took her violin 


with grave gentleness, and placing herself at one end of the 


room drew her bow once or twice softly across the strings. 
“ Monsieur le Général, I am not a great player,” she 
said; “I know best the chansons of our country. Shall I 
play them ?” 
“Pray do, Mademoiselle, I prefer them to elaborate 
music which I could not understand.” 


And so Mademoiselle Jacqueline played for the General 
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and the little child. She played the sweet sad melodies 
of her native land. She played an air in quiet and stately 
measure, and then when the music had got entangled in 
her hearers’ memories she sported with it through a thou- 
sand playful fancies. Ever and anon the air would creep 
back and for a moment hold its own on the strings, as if 
in. contest with her eager fingers and the flying bow, but 
only to be routed by a sudden rush of sound that seemed 
to carry all before it. And yet ere the hurry of it was well 
passed there was the soft melody back again, plaintively 
sighing forth its notes. The General and Louisa were 
charmed and sat in a perfect transport, watching the 
player. 

Suddenly the first dinner bell clanged angrily through 
the house. Mademoiselle Jacqueline dropped her bow 
with a start. 

‘Oh, I have forgotten myself,” she cried in distress ; “I 
should have been in the kitchen long ago.” 

“In the kitchen,” exclaimed the General, “ what have 
you to do there ?” 

“Yes, but I have much to do there,” remarked Madem- 
oiselle, putting her violin into its case as she spoke. 

“‘T should think so,” said Louisa, indignantly. ‘“ Fancy, 
Monsieur, she does all the cooking now, for the chef has 
been sent away since she came, and she has not even a room 
of her own to play in. I think it is a wicked shame of 


_ Madame Lecour, and I should like to tell her so.” 


Louisa’s anger impelled her to speak fast, but her ignor- 
ance of the language prevented her doing sg very intel- 
ligibly, consequently the General looked rather bewildered, 
and turned to Mademoiselle with an interrogatory eh. 

“The reason of it is this,” explained Jacqueline: “ My 
aunt asked me to come to Paris when I had no longer any 
home. She knew I was anxious to come here and study 
music, but that I could never have afforded it. She said I 
might live with her and she would not charge me anything 
for my board if I helped her in the work of the house.” 

“And she came,” interrupted Louisa, “ only to be made 
into a cook.” 

A hasty knock at the door. Victor’s face, wearing a 
look of real concern, followed close behind the knock. 

Mademoiselle, oh, heavens! the dinner! We consume 
ourselves with despair. We find you nowhere, and fhe 
moment of ringing the second bell approaches. Madame 
is desolate , she is not even cof yet, and it is the hour.” 

Victor vanishes. 

“Voila, Madame; voila. I arrive, I arrive!’’ he is heard 
to shout, descending the stairs three steps at a time. 
‘*‘ Mademoiselle Jacqueline also hastes to arrive.”’ 

“ 4h, mon Dieu, Monsieur / What will become of me; 
my aunt is angered?” exclaims Mademoiselle Jacqueline, 
as she, too, hurries down stairs after the frantic Victor. 

Dinner was late that day at the Pension Lecour, and 
Madame was in a rage—so black that she could not even 
talk, a sign of the deepest internal commotion. Monsieur le 
Général on coming into the salon after dinner took up his 
seat on the violin box beside Louisa, with whom he held a 
lengthy and low-voiced conversation, under cover of the 
noise attendant upon three games of cards and two political 
discussions. He talked exclusively about Jacqueline, a 
subject of which Louisa never grew tired, and he learned 
much of the daily life of that poor girl which distressed 
him, and would perhaps have vexed her to know that it 
was being talked about. For example, of how she was the 
first up in the morning and the last to go to bed at night ; 


of how she did the cook’s work without the cook’s wage, 


and how all this was put down to Madame Lecour’s good- 
ness in boarding her niece for nothing while the latter 
studied music in Paris. 
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The Home 
A Citizen Without the Ballot 


‘“‘ WE naturally associate the word citizen with the ballot- | 


box rather than the cradle,” said Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller before the Women’s Club at Chautauqua last week. 
“The duties ef good citizenship neither begin nor end 
with the elective franchise. The obligations upon which 
they rest are the same for man and woman, and the train- 
ing which best secures their fulfillment is built upon the 
same general principles.” One of the faults of education, 
which is only now being recognized, is that sex has been a 
controlling influence; almost from the cradle there has 
been a distinct standard for each sex. Pleasure, penalties, 
interest, have been, even in family life, viewed as appeal- 
ing to different members, not because of taste, ability, or 
aim, but simply because of the sex of the members. Boys 
begin almost as soon as they are able to talk, to have opin- 
ions on the several political candidates ; what they lack in 
age to advance the interest of the party to which their 
family owe allegiance, they make up in noise. A girl will 
frequently go through a polilical campaign and not know 
the names of the candidates. A girl is unconsciously 
trained to indifference on all political questions, except in 
a family hére and there. The study of political economy 
is simply one more study for which she must earn so much 
percentage in order to keep up her average. In maturity 
she will dabble in the most important sociological questions ; 
put in operation philanthropic schemes that affect the laws 
of trade, in utter ignorance, because she has never for a 
moment considered the subject in any light except as deal- 
ing with the individual case in which she is interested. Her 
relation to the authorities, either town, county, State, or 
national, never occurs to her, ‘‘ because she does not vote”’ 
—the casting of the ballot being to her the act of the citizen 
representing power, without which she considers herself, 
as regards political affairs, not to have an existence. Now, 
like the faint rifts in a cloud, women are beginning to feel 
that they have an existence, even if they do not vote, and 
what a woman feels she possesses she usually makes the 
world feel. A few organizations composed of women have 
had for their object the betterment of some evil, existing in 
spite of the protests of voters, and in defiance of the law. 
The recent change in the care of the insane in the State of 
New York is due almost wholly to the influence of women. 
The appointment of women factory inspectors was distinct- 
ively a woman’s project. The Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York City is a woman’s organization. The 
result of its work does not require comment; it has given 
birth to similar organizations all over the country. The 
Street Cleaning Aid Society of New York, a society still in 
its infancy, is a mixed organization, but the large majority 
of the members are women, and women do the work of the 
organization, the men being really an advisory board. 
This Society has succeeded this summer, in one of the 
largest tenement-house districts in New York, in having 
clean streets; the laws have been enforced by the aid of 
the residents. Where obedience was not rendered without 
the aid of authority, it was called in, but the result has 


been obtained largely through education; and as obedi- | 
ence to the law was found to yield such large returns in 


pleasure and health, public sentiment has changed in that 
section, and pride has taken the place of indifference. 
Surely this proves a woman’s ability to be a good and 
valuable citizen without the ballot. 
What department of life will she not affect if once she 
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brings intelligence, a sense of personal responsib vility, and 
enthusiasm to bear on public sentiment, which is always 


‘the moral force in the ballot, and without which the ballot 


is an engine of evil. Not the ballot, but the intelligence 
behind it, represents the true status of the nation, 


Pie and Principle 


By Ellen R. Cheney 


“Ou, mamma, you forgot and kept the best, and gave 
me the burned piece, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, dear, we will exchange.” 

And then our little boy’s father exclaimed 


when mothers eat the poorest and the children 
things.” 

I waived an argument by saying: “ Edward it is not 
only pie but principle I have to eat now, and after I have 
finished I will tell you how it tastes.” 

It is many years since this incident occurred, and the 
high chairs that held. the little animated interrogation 
points, with, with their all-seeing eyes and conclusive 
reasoning powers, have been put away, with the other 
childish things that filled our home, and left it so empty 
after the children had gone, one back to God, and the 
others to make new homes of their own. But to-day, 
Cae over the mother’s questions in The 


dinner and the discovery that his mother sometimes forgot, 
and also had to take thought before doing right.. 

I do not at all sympathize with the feeling that makes 
this the children’s age, so far as it means freedom from 
restraint and lack of respect to grown people. But I hail 
it as one of the fortunate signs of the times that there is 
an increasing responsibility felt by mamy parents to do 
what they can to prepare those for whose being they are 
responsible to meet the mingled influences of good and 
evil, which await them everywhere. I think, however, 


that in the tendencies for co-operation and organization 


we sometimes forget that the family was God’s plan, and 
no paid service can equal the father’s and mother’s care it 


is their offspring’s right to claim. The ancient Romans, 


in their simple, rural homes, themselves educating their 
children in purity strength, both of mind and body, laid 
the foundation of Imperial Rome; and it was only when 
wealth and social luxury destroyed that family life, and 
when there were no home-trained consuls and senators, 
that Rome fell. . 


Cheese omelette is a most delicious and savory dish, and, 
since it is so quickly and easily made, furnishes an excellent 
dish for luncheon or tea on Sunday evening. Break three eggs 
into a bowl, beat well with a patent egg-beater, add a table- 
spoonful of milk or cream, and salt or pepper to taste. Place 
a frying-pan over a brisk fire and melt a tablespoonful of butter 
in it. As soon as the butter is very hot pour the egg mixture 
into it, beating all the while. Shake the pan gently w ile the 
omelette is cooking. As soon as it begins to “set,” loosen the 
edges with a knife, scatter a dessertspoonful of grated cheese 
over the surface of the omelette, fold it over in two, slip it onto 
a hot dish, and serve immediately. If the fire is clear and brisk 
the omelette should not take more than two or three minutes to 
cook. A chafing dish will permit of preparing this, and many 
other relishes at the table; certainly a much more comfortable 
way than in a hot kitchen, and if prepared at the table it can be 
served at once. 


| Wifey mine, these are queer times we have come into, 
help some of the young mothers, who are feeling their way 
carefully along the paths which my feet, too, have 
| anxiously trod. One of the surprises my first little one 
| gave me was his power to distinguish between theory and 
practice. I had given him some fruit, telling him to share 
it with the little neighbors who were visiting him. I 
: lingered to see the division, and noticed his smallest guest 
had the tiniest apple and he himself the fairest) of all. 
Asking the children to give me back the fruit for a moment, 
: I called him away; and after a little golden rule talk, sent 
him back, happy again to apportion his gift. Then came 
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Tolstoi’s Doctrine of Non-Resistance 
as Applied to Children 


H. M. Barbour 


How many, comparatively, small faults in children might 
better be passed over in silence, or with, at most, a gentle 
reproof, reserving one’s stronger and more concentrated 
efforts and influence for the greater faults. Grown people 
are very sensitive to fault-finding, to criticism of conduct, 
and to allusions to their imperfections. Why, then, should 
we expect and demand _.of children that they receive con- 
stant reproof and criticism amiably, and with a forbearance 
which older people do not practice? Are not many chil- 
‘dren’s dispositions seriously injured by these constant and 
oftentimes impatient reprimands and reproofs. 

Ruskin says: “And so far as you have confidence in 
me at all, trust me for this, that how many soever you 
may find or fancy your faults to be, there are only two 
that are of real consequence—lIdleness and Cruelty.” At 
first that seems a very strange assertion, but the more we 
think of it the more we feel the truth of it. Suppose we 
carry the opposite qualities, Industry and Kindness, to 
their highest perfection; how many other faults would 
cease to exist! If we were always kind we would never 
be selfish or impolite or malicious ; and if we were indus- 
trious for others as well as for ourselves, vanity and pride 
and envy would flee away before the softening and gentle 
influence of our benevolence and activity. 

“ But whatever else you may be, you must not be useless 
and you must not be cruel.” 

Would it not be an experiment worth trying to concen- 
trate, more than is usually done, our efforts and influence 
on the development of these truly magical qualities, 
Industry and Kindness, and to see how the lesser faults 
of children would be weeded out of their lives quite natu- 
rally and inevitably? Of course Industry should not imply 
work always, but a child can be industrious in its play, 
when play is in order; it is simply not to grow up with 
idle habits. 

By how many ways can a parent or nurse circumvent a 


child’s evil or troublesome proclivities, if they will only set 


themselves to thinking about it, without ever disturbing 
the child’s serenity or awakening its obstinacy or arousing 
unpleasant feeling ! | 

If we would be wise/y non-resisting it would be far 
better for both parents and children. 

A little incident I noticed one summer day from my 
window in a city street caused me to think particularly of 
this; a child in a second story room in the house across 
the street was climbing up on the window-sill in a mischiev- 
ous way which would cause nothing but alarm to a nervous 
mother. There were at least two ways of preventing the 
recurrence of this dangerous exercise ; the first was to for- 
bid it; that as seeming to be the easier would have been 
the method adopted by the ordinary parent. But in a 
thing forbidden there lurks a danger and a temptation 
which may lead to still greater punishment. Another way 
would have been to place iron barriers across the window, 
thus giving the pretty room a hint of that dreadful place, a 
prison. What took place here, instead of either of these 
alternatives, will serve to illustrate my idea of non-resist- 
ance, 

The day after this little episode a row of flower-pots full 
of gayly blooming plants stood on the outer window ledge 
and added beauty both to the house and to the street. 
And thus, instead of a stern command, “ Thou shalt not,” 
the child had a fairylike gift of color and beauty. Temp- 
tation was removed, and in place of it or iron bars an edu- 
cating and beautifying influence took their place in a little 
child’s daily life. 

The character of little Lord Fauntleroy could never have 
been so innocently childlike, and, at the same time, so wise 
and unconventional and original had an older person’s 
ideas been constantly dinned into his little brain. He was 


allowed to establish relations with the corner grocery, the 
_ old applewoman, and the bootblack after the manner which 
his kind, true heart, uncontaminated by the world, sug- 
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gested, and was following unwittingly his mother’s advice : 


“Only be good, dear, only be brave, only be kind and true 
/ always, and then you will never hurt any one so long as 


you live, and you may help many, and the big world may | 


be better because my little child was born.” 

Might we not, ina hundred ways of intercourse with small 
children, bring about far better results and much happiness 
by being content with a slower development of their per- 
ception , of right and wrong, but as they grow older enforce 


with emphasis Mr. Ruskin’s command & But whatever | 
else you may be you must not be useless and you must not | 
be cruel.” | | 


The Editor’s Visitor 


IDEAS spring up like mushroom in a newspaper office. 
It goes without saying that ideas are the stock in trade of 
newspaper people, but close observation has developed the 
conviction that where ink and paper are brought in such 
close relation, and in such quantities, ideas are generated 
in the air and find expression through the first medium 
that passes through that particular stratum of air ; probably 
if that young person, technically known as “the devil,” felt 
that he had a right to express himself otherwise than by 
slamming doors and leaving his finger prints on doors, 
desks, and furniture, even he might be the medium of this 
phosphorescent atmosphere. Is it only circumstance that 
makes the editor? 

Whatever the reason, rarely does the editor have a visi- 
tor from whom he does not hear a new idea expressed that 
indicates clearly he has not the monopoly of brains. 

To-day a bright woman sat down in the editor’s one 
rocking-chair, kept in the sanctum, hoping it will allure 
those lovers of home into the belief that they are there, 
and not in an office. The editor is wise in his day and 
generation ; he knows that the home-loving woman would 
never be eloquent in an office, so he wisely chose such a 
chair as in his mind is associated with the modern 
madonna, and from its swinging depths he has listened to 
wisdom, such as the modern Solomon does not originate, 
but wisely uses. 

‘‘T have found a new vocation for women,” said this 
visitor, slowly swinging to the unconsciously sung lullaby. 
‘‘T mean it,” she continued, resolutely, to the skeptical 
smile which the editor uses professionally as the badge of 
his office. “I knowin our town alone a woman could 
earn a good salary.” The editor waited tolerant, and tried 
to convey the impression by his manner that he had 
already thought of the same plan, but would encourage the 


visitor to hope in time to present something new. 


“IT do not believe you have thought of it,” and the vis- 
itor looked keenly into the editorial eye. 

‘‘We could give employment to a woman, I believe three 
afternoons of every week, who knows how to entertain 
children. No, not kindergarten, nor anything like it! 
Now, I want to give my boy a birthday party. I do not 
know how to play games, and, beside, I never was a boy, 
and all the mother-love in the world will not make a 
woman understand a boy’s play, and the sports and games 
that interest him most.” 

The editor delicately looked out of the window for a 
few moments. 

' « What we want—we’ve talked it over—is to have a girl 
or woman who knows howto play games, and how to in- 
terest about a dozen children of the same age for two 
hours, to move into our town; we will guarantee the work. 
There are lots of mothers right in my own set who would 
gladly give birthday parties if it only involved getting the 
house ‘ready and arranging the refreshments. We want to 
mark the coming into our homes of each darling, but what 
would we do to amuse them?” And despair spread over 
this mother’s face. 

“Now, if you are a wise editor you will write out this 
want, and we will be able to give parties to our children. 
We want the woman or girl for two hours in the afternoon, 
of course. And it goes without saying that if we wanted to 
spend a lot of money we could hire the professionals who 
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advertise. We want somebody who can play old games 
and invent new ones, not play for the children, but with 
them.” And the rocking-chair was empty; but the editor 
knows the name of the town. 


*® 


Decorative Blunders 


AN artistic upholsterer, and decorator ought to combine 
and write a book of “ Don’ts.” In one of the columns 
devoted to the enlightenment (?) of women, a paragraph 
appeared describing portieres of blue denim with bands of 
plush. Could there be a worse combination, unless it be 
one seen not long since of cotton flannel and lace cur- 
tains? We are to have another denim craze, as somebody 
has advised making sofa pillows of cheese-cloth and denim, 
in strips, with rosettes on the corners, and “a large, fluffy 
rosette in the middle.”” Imagine it after a little use! 

Somebody else recommended covering furniture with 
denim. Everybody who has tried using denim in furnish- 
ing knows that it has one serious objection. ‘The odor is 
very unpleasant, and does not disappear for some weeks. 
To enjoy the artistic effects of denim, either with or with- 
out cheese-cloth, it would be well to purchase the material 
several weeks before using it. Artistic effects can be pro- 
duced, and if well upholstered, or used in ways that will 
not leave creases in the using, it looks well for some time. 
Stencils either in gold, silver, or white on denim curtains 
or portieres are very effective for cottage furnishing. But 
there are so many pretty light materials that require no 
labor except simple hemming that it is surprising any 
material heavier would be thought of. Doubtless every 
visitor at the Edison Exhibit was struck with the draperies 
in one of the art rooms—a beautiful, clear yellow material, 
that seemed to flood the room with sunshine. The mate- 
rial was cheese-cloth. Curtains of this material are so 
cheap that new ones might be hung twice in the summer 
for the cost of one curtain of denim. For those who pre- 
fer design as well as color in draperies, the silkoline sold 
at fifteen cents per yard offers a wide range of choice. 

Another writer on interior decorations advises the use 
of the grass curtains found in Japanese stores for sofa pil- 
lows. They are very appropriate and satisfactory. The 
writer referred to makes two mistakes. She says one pair 
of curtains will make several pillows, and that they cost 
one dollar. She is mistaken. They cost a dollar and a 
half, and each curtain measures a little less than two feet 
by five and a half. They might make several very small 
cushions. The pair used by the writer of this article cov- 
ered two medium-sized pillows. About four fingers must 
be allowed on each end for fringing and knotting. This 
material is made of grass, and is cool 7nd pleasant to the 
touch. It can be wiped off with a d2:.: » cloth without injury. 

A popular fallacy treasured | , most women is that they 
are born decorators and uvhoisterers ; that they have the 
artistic instinct. It is tnis fallacy that is responsible for 
the bad taste nott> mention vulgarity in homes that give 
evidence that money is spent. The same lack of harmony 
in colors and materials that is disastrous in toilets is shown 
in furnishing. Vases tied with bows of ribbon; arm and 
legs of chairs held in place by the same device. Cushions 
of every form and color around and about till one questions 
whether there is any place left for cne to sit without crush- 
ing some creation of the mistress or her friends. Library 
table covered with bric-a-brac until there is not room to 
place a postal; lovely bronze inkstand that resembles for 
moisture the African desert. Lamps shrouded under 
ruffles of every material, and standing in places where a 
lamp is never needed. Fine art exists with apparent rea- 
son for its being; it is beautiful in itself, but it is also 
beautiful because there is a purpose in it, a reason for its 
existence. Screens when there is nothing to screen; 
lamps where there is no need of light. Cushions spread 


alout with no reason for their use, and the rag-tag and 
bobtail of the decoratively-gone-mad housekeeper, bows, 
scarfs, odd bits of drapery where there is nothing to drape, 
are among the things that will disappear when there is a 
balance struck between income, refinement, and education. 
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Hyde’s Symphony 
In Two Parts—II 
By John Preston True 


“ HuLLo, in there! Coffee!” 

The speculator was around in the gray dawn, making 
sure that all was well, and his men in line; and the stiff, 
semi-petrified individuals who were being thus looked after 
stretched their limbs, and, as one man, yawned lustily. A 
tousled head shot out from beneath the mole-hill of a tent. 

“Hurrah! here’s the sandwich man! Where’s your 
sign ?”? 

_ Evidently Hyde was one of the wide-awake variety, 
The rain had not damped his spirits in the least, and the 
way that he attacked his ham sandwiches, and the readi. 
ness with which he held out his cup for a second ration of 
coffee, showed that he, at least, regarded this episode in his 
life as a regular picnic. ‘There was very li 


as usual, and hot coffee in the morning was 
sual in his experience. His enthusiasm 
effect upon the whole line, which lasted on 
nine, long, weary days of waiting. 


It was over at last. 


board in one hand, the still more precious je 
other, and reasoned. 

“*f T go in bimebi there’ll be a crowd. I can wriggle in 
safe enough, but some feller’ll fire me out.| “T'won’t do, 
sonny! We’ll be the fust one in, and we’ll just go fora 
good place and—hide!” And he did. 

The first boy in the line of waiters was Hyde, and the 
instant that he passed the startled ticket-taker he shot like 
an arrow up the short stairs and down the corridor, and 
vanished in the dusk of the still unlighted hall. When the 
eager crowd began to pour in he was nowhere to be seen. 
Little Hyde had a genius for hiding. 

The orchestra began to appear, and the air became res- 
onant. One of the bass viols came across the front, stopped 
near the low stage of the conductor, and shook hands with 
a friend, resting the viol on the structure. ‘Time was short, © 
and as he chatted he drew his curved bow across a string 
to test the pitch, and at the stroke the resonant wood 
boomed out a deep grum note that growled and rumbled 
grumbling down the aisle. Instantly, as though a faint, 
far away echo from fairyland, the semi-conscious éar of the 
musician caught an answer, octaves higher, thin, metallic, 
but the same note, like a falsetto mockery; and breaking 


_off his speech with a snort of indignation the irascible © 


German glared up at the first violin, who was gazing down 
at him with a mild air of amusement, and ejaculated “ Don- 
nerwetter !” 

The first violin made no direct reply, but said something 
to a friend that made him laugh, and the fat basso turned 
away with a snort of indignation. 

“ Pouf! Vat does dat vellow know about music? Br- 
r-r-rum-m-m !” and at the nervous stroke, again, and louder 
the deep-toned drone roared and swept storming wrathfully 
across the hall, making the ushers turn around, and the 
hurrying throng that were searching for their seats looked 
up at each other and laughed in sympathy. There was 
something slightly ridiculous in it. | 

Br-r-r-rum-m-m !” 

Once again came that reedy ghost of a note from the 
land of nowhere, still faint, still echolike, and far away; . 
still an octave higher, but true as a die, sure and certain as 
the boom of a bittern winging his way heavily down the 
darkened water of a spokologan through the Maine forest, 
or the night-cry of a heron in the far southland along the 
moss-hung channel of the black bayou. : 

Suddenly the air trembled with a sharp burst of applause. 
The new conductor had come in, and, as = audience 


looked up and recognized the cause, hand after hand fell 
in motion until the roar was deafening, with a throbbing 
rhythm of soul impulses, as in the rush of a great water. 
It was the welcome of a new king in music. Few had met 


| it for him. His night accommodations were as sumptuous 

distinctly unv- 
, had a bracing 

through all the 
| Hyde stood before the entrance, with the precious paste- 
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him before, but his fame had traveled from beyond the 
seas, and the soul of the city was in his hands—was his to 
chafe, to soothe, to rejoice, to wring to swift tears in ac- 
cordance with his will. 

For minutes that thunderous outburst was sustained. 
The conductor raised his hand. As though the audience 


were one vast orchestra, at the gesture of command each 


hand hung motionless ; the thunder, checked in mid-sound, 
burst in a sharp echo from the walls, and fled muttering 
roughly down the corridors—then—silence ; so deep, so 
still, so breathless, that from beneath the gallery “ Tick !— 
tock !—tick !—tock !”” came the faint stroke of the all-but- 
silent clock upon the wall, and into the eyes of that great 
multitude leaped the light of a single flash of thought—it 
was their own hearts’ low beating. ; 

Then this new king turned to his new army and waved 
his wand. 

The faintest whisper of a note came stealing out from 


_ the land of nowhere, stealing, stealing—a note like a hair- 


line in fineness, such as a fairy might have drawn with a 
grass blade from a tightened cobweb, rising in pitch, yet 
never in volume, as it crept up the scale, higher, higher— 
then slowly sank again, dropping by sad half tones in 
mournful sighing. Again it rose, increasing to a whisper, 
swelling to a voice that shrilled as it came whirling into 
being with the wild keen of a most human sorrow throb- 
bing, undulating, weird as the wind of December in the 
hemlocks, and wailing away as before to grief and nothing- 
ness, overtaken and passed by the sudden, soft moan that 
came flowing effortlessly from a single golden-throated 
horn, as though, by its own softness, to heal the rent and 
wounded atmosphere, and yet still full of 


Tears from the depth of some divine despair ! 


Hushed were the people. Pulseless in their intensity of 
rest. Silent. Again the wonderful stream of song crept into 
creation and burst with the strong, resistless sweep of the 
clashing battalions, crash! crash! with drum and cymbal into 
the shuddering air; then marched along with the confused 
progression of some mighty throng tramping in anarchy, 
from which and aloft shot jets of melodies, speeding sky- 
ward in spiral whorls like wraiths of dust, wind driven. 
The jets grew fiercer. They turned to jets of fire. Clang- 
ing strokes overtopped them. The dense seething under- 
current submerged them, hissing yet unquenched. From 
the high heaven of sound a single shrill note flashed like 
a lightning bolt, and smote its way, and hurled all head- 
long into darkness. A shuddering silence! Then from 
the overthrown, the moan of the horn once more came 
wailing above the fallen dirges, so sad, so mournful, so full 
of softly falling tears! Then from the silver flute came 
the clear, alto call of tremulous consolation, so lovingly 
tender, so brimming with human sympathy, and brave with 
borne sorrow ; in turn so full of tears ! 

There were tears in the audience, silently dropping ; the 
lights flashed from heart jewels that were rarer than 


diamonds. Into the stream of harmony, from the midst of 


the orchestra itself, crept a low sobbing, as of some soul 
yearningly reaching out its hands, pleading to be taken 
across from the known grief out into the mist of the 
unknown. | 


It was over. The ‘lights were going out like stars at 


_ daybreak. The crowd had gone hence to the frosty air and 


to their carriages, but the orchestra leader still remained, 
pacing up and down the platform, tossing back his shaggy 
mane from his forehead with a characteristic gesture, still 
excited with his triumph in the song conflict against souls, 
critical, that came to scrutinize, forgot, and fell beneath his 
spell. 

“It was grand! Franz! gr-rand! It is something to 
remember when my day is old and my night has come, 
that once I made this cold people weep from happi- 
ness !” 

_ He stopped suddenly. “I remember—I heard some- 
thing that puzzled me,” he muttered, turning from his 
friend and walked hastily forward to the verge of the 
broad stage. He looked down, around, at the floor, at the 
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dim galleries, at the little stage on which he had stood as 
on a throne. 
“ What was it, Herr ?” asked the violinist, curiously. 
“Tt was in the middle of the symphony ; I hardly know— 
I felt it rather than knew that there was some one soul 
near me who was for the first time in paradise and yet in 
pain. A soul that would die for song! I cannot explain 


‘it; but it was not in the audience, nor was it one of you,” 


looking smilingly from face to face. ‘“ Ah-h-h!” An idea 
struck him. Slowly, hesitatingly, as one who has made in 
thought a discovery which he fears may prove untrue and 
expose him to ridicule, he stooped and tilted the little box 
of a platform on edge. 

There, face upward, with one hand pillowing his head 
and the other still clasping the precious jewsharp upon his 
breast, lay—little Hyde. 

The tears had hardly dried upon his cheeks, and had 
left full traces, but long lashes also lay upon them ; a trem- 
ulous smile still haunted the delicate lips, and the small 
chest rose and fell with the calm breathing of one who is 
at peace with the world after the weariness of a great bat- 
tling of spirit; and in a brilliant disc the glow from the 
last bright circle of lights that were left aloft fell upon 
him. 

The great leader looked at him. An awed hush fell 
upon the rest. This was the soul that they had been told 
was nearer to their master than any other in that great hall 
this night. Hyde awoke, easily, unfrightened; a form 
knelt by his side, a face bent over him with the kindest 
eyes that this arab of the streets had ever seen; and the 


tenderest voice, more loving than any music that he had 
ever heard, was saying, “So! the child loves music. God 


willing, from this night his music soul shall have its fill!” 


In the Grass Forest 
By Stella Louise Hook 


THE surface of the meadow lies smooth and fair, with 
the sun shining upon it, a very picture of tranquillity. The 
forest, on the other hand, is dark and wild and full of mys- 
teries; one feels more secure in the peaceful fields. Yet 
after all, when we get down among the blue-eyed grasses 
and red clover in a sunny hollow where treasures of wild 
strawberries may be found, and begin to pry into the 
tangled mazes of the grass thickets, we find a wild jungle, 
more luxuriant than any South American forest, and filled 
with the strangest wild animals. How would the meadow 
seem to us if we could be reduced to pigmy height—say 
two or three inches—and then set free to wander through 
it. 

Gazing into its green depths, we can fancy ourselves lost 
among them. Overhead wave the feathery branches of the 
redtop, like tropical palms. Busy ants run about and 
climb swiftly up the daisy stems like squirrels. The whir- 
ring of bees’ wings fans the air as they fly from clover to 
clover. What a monster is this great brown grasshopper 
coming through the meadow-forest with such tremendous 
bounds! And here are some curious little creatures 
among the redtop branches. They are moving sluggishly 
about, or, having pierced the twigs with their long beaks, 
sit motionless sucking the sap. A few have wings, but 
they are all very lazy, and seem to occupy a similar posi- 
tion in the grass-forest to that of sloths in the tropical 
trees. They are only aphides or plant-lice, and all day 
they sit contentedly in the sunshine, harming nobody, only 
seeking nourishment from the grass on which. they live; 
but they have their enemies, nevertheless. 

As we are watching them a fairy-like object flits down 
and alights on a clover leaf near. It is a frail, delicate 
creature, with large, thin wings, and is of a uniform pale 
green color, with the exception only of its eyes, which 
shine like brilliant gold. This is the golden-eyed lace- 
wing, a distant cousin of the dragon-flies, and like them, 
armed with jaws that can inflict sharp bites on her prey, 
fragile as she looks. The stupid little aphides in the grass- 
tops see her, but do not even attempt to get out of her 
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way, so she seizes a,few and devours them; but it is not 
for aphides that she is looking just now. She wishes to 
find a good place in which to lay her eggs, for she has no 
nest for that purpose, like the birds, and indeed her little 
ones, when hatched, would not live very peaceably in such 
an abode. Their appetites are so much keener than that 
of mother lace-wing herself, that they are called aphis-lions, 
and as soon as they are hatched, if the desired aphides are 
not instantly to be obtained, they will devour the other 
eggs of their own brood! - : 
_ Well aware of these cannibal propensities, the lace-wing 
intends to arrange matters so as to avert such a tragedy. 
She has chosen the clover-leaf for a cradle, and on this she 
places a little drop of gum from the end of her body, much 
as a spider does in beginning a web. Then raising that 
long, slender body of hers she draws the drop out to a 
sticky thread, which soon grows hard and remains standing 
upright. On the top of this she places an agg, and leaving 
it on this pinnacle, goes to prepare another. = 

The clover-leaf presents a strange appearance when th 
eggs are all deposited, looking like a cushion full of long 
pins. But that there is a good reason for this queer 
arrangement will be evident when the first little aphis-lion 
leaves the eggshell, and crawls down from its elevated 
situation ; for all the other eggs are safely out of its reach, 
and it can only look up at them hungrily, unable to climb 
up the supporting stems as easily as it crawled down. But 
with so many aphides in the neighborhood, even this 
voracious creature will not be likely to starve. 

Meanwhile Mother Lace-wing has flown away; but here 


in the strawberry thicket a fearful monster is looking for 


prey. This is a great black beetle, spotted with glowing 
red dots, of whom all caterpillars stand in great awe. A 
quiet green one is eating the strawberry 'eaves, when he 
spies his enemy, and hastily conceals himself by dropping 
to the ground and “playing dead.” But he has only 
fallen into a new danger, for the large black ants, always 
on the lookout for provisions, seize upon him at once and 
begin to drag him toward their nest. In this dilemma the 
caterpillar comes to life very quickly, but not in time to 
Shake off his captors; while the beetle, seeing his prey 
escaping, comes down in a great hurry to make the ants 
understand it belongs to him. And then ensues a tremen- 
dous battle between these denizens of the meadow-forest, 
which, from above the grasstops, looks so peaceful; the 
beetle refuses to give up his caterpillar, but the ants are 
continually reinforced by relays from the neighboring nest ; 
they swarm upon him and try to bite his thick shell, while 
the caterpillar resigns himself to furnishing a dinner for 
the victorious party, whicheverit may be. In the end, the 
ants carry off both beetle and caterpillar in triumph ; and 
all is quiet again among the strawberries for a little 
while. 

And now, as we wonder through the grass-forest, we 
catch glimpses of more peaceful scenes ; a butterfly wooing, 
crickets sipping daintily at dewdrops, ants carrying home 
a wounded comrade, or burying beetles, completing the 
grave of a dead field-mouse. It is strange to see so many 


Fragments of the dream of human life, 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral, 


unconsciously represented by these insect actors, in the 
wild meadow-jungles. There is a busy world beneath the 
nodding clover-heads; yes, and a happy world, too, in 
spite of its fierce beasts of prey, for God has mercifully 
denied their victims the intelligence that would make such 
lives of danger constant suffering to us, and their sudden 
deaths are almost painless. They have food and sunshine 
and freedom, and what more could an insect’s heart desire ? 

So the meadow resounds with life and happiness from 
day to day, but few who listen suspect that it is but an 
echo from that strange world under the forest shade of 
redtop and clover. 


It is not the quantity, but the quality of knowledge which is 
valuable. 


The Lorelei and the Lost Fairy 


By Sara E. Wiltse 


On the banks of the Rhine sat a lovely Lorelei. Her 
eyes were blue as the corn-flower, her hair was floating 
over her shoulders like a cloud of spun gold, and her 
smile was like the sunshine after rain. Her snowy but 
soft, warm hands were clasped behind her head. She was 
resting after a playful plunge in the water. All at made 


her look like some painter’s dream of happiness, at least so 
thought a tearful, homesick little fairy who came near the 
Lorelei as if to worship, when he dared not hope for com- 
fort ; but the Lorelei saw his tear-stained face, and taking 
him upon the tip of her pretty white finger she) asked him 
of his home and his sorrows. : 

“Alas! beautiful Lorelei,” said the tiny, half-starved 
fairy, “my home should be across the sea, but the little 
German boy, who ought to shelter and love me, cruelly 
neglects me and lets me wander, friendless and alone, 


‘while he sits dreaming of you. I should now be a beauti- 


ful creature, strong and glorious, but for the carelessness of 
one of our own German children.” Here the little fairy 
began to shiver with cold, and the Lorelei seated him in 
the pink palm of one hand, while she curved the other 
over him like a rosy shell, and breathed upon his ragged 
little figure until he was warm again ; then she begged him 
to tell her the whole of his most pitiful story. 

‘“‘T suppose you know, lovely Lorelei,” he began, “ that 
whenever a German child is born, a fairy is sent to grow 
with him, a fairy which is but a tiny baby fairy jas he is a 
tiny baby boy. But alas! alas! the fairy cannot grow 
without the help of the child, and although the child may 
grow tall and strong without the help of the fairy, it will be 
only strength of body which the child will have, for he will 
never be great and manly without his fairy, though he 
should become tall as Karl the Great, and of Karl the 
Great people still say: ‘ Ah! there was a man 
and I sometimes wish that I might have been his fairy 
companion, for then I would have been helped to grow, 
instead of being allowed to wander until I am lost,” and 


the poor little fairy cried again; then the Lorelei held the 


sobbing mite against her warm cheek, and while he cud- 
dled within a dimple that looked like a rose petal cradle, 
the Lorelei told him she would go with him to find the 
German boy to whom he belonged, but the fairy ‘said : 

“ Ach! I fear he will not take me, for I must trouble 
him about small things before he can do great ones, and he 
often refuses to hear me when I tell him to| wash his 
hands, or properly dress himself; his patient teacher is 
ready to cry with me, because he will sit dreaming of great 
men and beautiful women, when he should be doing 
homely duties, and when he neglects me I starve and 
shrink, and what is worse, he slips backward in |his work, 
getting farther and farther from the great Kaiser, whom he 
still loves, and wishes to be like. Oh! if he would but 
take me home and listen to me, he would grow beautiful 
in mind, and I should not bea ragged, homesick, little 
fairy, but a very prince among my brothers.” 

The Lorelei looked with wondering blue eyes at the 
shivering fairy, who had left the dimple in her cheek and 
was wringing his wee hands in grief as he stood on her 
finger again. 

“Why, what are you ?” she asked. 3 

The little arms were folded and the tiny fairy stood quite 
erect, taking on for the moment some of the beauty and 
dignity which was his birthright, as he answered in clear, 
sweet tones: 

“TAM THAT WHICH WILLS!” 


“ Beautiful Lorelei! I want to grow, but I can only grow 
as my companion helps me, and allows me to help him. 
might be like Bismarck’s fairy, or like the good Kaiser’s, 
but my boy ¢hinks when he ought to act; loses him- 
self in idle dreams of the Fatherland, when he ought to be 
doing something worthy of a native German, if it were but 
to tie his own shoes as well as Karl the Great could tie 
his; and then he bows his head and cries over his failures, 
instead of lifting his face and holding himself erect while 
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he says, ‘I wé// do these little things until I can do great 
ones,’ and I, his fairy, Will grow weaker and smaller. Can 

ou help me, O Lorelei?’ and the little fairy knelt in the 

alm of her hand, while she made answer: “ Take this 
drop of honey, poor little wanderer, it will refresh you,” 
and she held a dewy kaiserblume to his lips, and when he 
had tasted the sweet honey he fell asleep, and the Lorelei 
wrapped him in her scarf, folded him upon Her breast, and 
started upon a journey. Sometimes she swam across 
waters, sometimes she rested upon billowy clouds, and 
sometimes she glided down the many-hued curve of a rain- 
bow, but always her face was toward America and the 
German boy whose Will was lost; and when she found 
him sleeping as his fairy slept, she came softly through a 
stream of moonlight, and, bending over his pillow, she 
kissed his eyes, and ever after they more readily sought 
the meaning of the books; breathed softly upon his lips 
and ever after they were more ready with song and with 
lessons; put her fingers upon his ears, and ever after they 
were more attentive to his teacher’s words ; and the fairy 
awoke, not on the bosom of Lorelei, but in his own home 
in Ludwig’s brain, where he grows more and more princely, 
and Ludwig more and more manly, trying hard, so very 
hard to keep the dear little fairy on his throne. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will you kindly inform me where I can get information as to 
how a mother can: begin teaching a little mute child of two 
years ? M. D. S. 


Dear Christian Union : 

I take it for granted that this mother wishes to teach her 
child to speak. Mr. Greenberger, principal of the “ Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes,” between 
Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Streets, on Lexington Avenue, 
New York, would be the best person to apply to for information. 
I should advise her to visit the class for beginners at that insti- 


tution, where she can learn more than can easily be told her © 


upon the subject. In the meantime if she will teach her child 
exactly as she would a hearing child, only, of course, by the 
means of its observing the motion of her lips instead of by hear- 
ing, she will be surprised to find how rapidly it will learn. All 


simple words and names of the things it is interested in must be - 


repeated over and over to the child in much the same way one 
teaches any two-year-old to talk. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the teaching begin at as early an age as possible. The 
school will not be in session until September, but a letter 
addressed to the Institution, will reach Professor Greenberger 
wherever he is. Hoping I have made myself intelligible, I am 


Picked Up 


A bright journalist has revived the story of the proud woman 
who flaunted through the streets dragging her trail behind her, on 


which were innumerable little imps, fighting as hard as they could, 


and greatly adding to the wearer’s difficulty in walking. At last 
she impatiently lifted her trail as she came to a miry place, and 
the little imps fell off and were drowned. The imps on the 
trailing skirts to-day, this paragrapher says, are Rags and Dirt. 
The woman in this story cut off her trail and caused petticoats 
for the poor to be made. The modern philanthropist will save 
the cost of the trail, it is to be hoped. 


A prominent physician is reported as giving. the following 
tules for health: 

“ Eat fresh animal food three times a day, and as much bread, 
crushed wheat, potatoes, rice, eggs, etc., as possible. Between 
the different meals and on retiring at night drink a glass of milk, 
if thin, or a cup of beef tea or broth if you are stout. Every 
night and morning take a warm sponge-bath with water in which 
about a tablespoonful of common salt to the basin has been dis- 
solved, After the bath, and a brisk rub with a coarse towel, ex- 
erciseé ten minutes briskly with dumb-bells or in any way you 
enjoy, breathing deeply and freely. Sleep nine hours at night 


and one in the middle of the day, and wear loose clothing,” and 


he guarantees you thus to be “ fair, fat, and forty.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Four Summer Sermons—II 


The Helpfulness of the Mountains’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


“* Thy righteousness is like the great mountains.’’—Psalms, xxxvi., 6. 


THE mountains are a type and symbol of God’s right- 
eousness—a better type, a larger symbol than the psalmist 
ever imagined. Science has shown that the poet was right, | 
but also that he wrote more wisely than he knew. The 
great mountains seem at the first vision of them great sterile 
wastes. Solitary and somber, they appear to refuse the com- 
panionship of man. Even ata distance they awaken awe if 
not terror, which further familiarity only deepens. In their 
interior we find written in stone the story of their early 
passion ; for they have grown out of the tempest and the 
furnace of fire. If you could view a tempest sweep over 
the molten earth with vehemence such as no mortal ear 
ever heard or eye saw, and could behold the fiery ocean 


_tossed into waves thousands of feet in height, fierce, angry, 


overwhelming—then suddenly hardened into rock, you 
would get in the vision a conception of the great mountain 
regions. The great mountains may be compared to an old 
man who bears the marks of the fierce passions which agi- 
tated his youth, the violence of which has not been tem- 
pered by old age, but only held in a certain sullen 
reserve. You ascend one of these great mountains, leave 
the smiling and fertile valleys below you, pass through the 
dark, somber forests which fringe their base, enter the 
region of stunted growths, pass beyond them to where are 
only moss and lichens to give sign of life, and finally leav- 
ing even these below, come into the region of perpetual 
ice and snow, crossing glaciers whose cavernous crevices, 
were you to slip, would prove awful burying-places, and 
speaking in whispers lest the vibration of your voice should 
loosen the trembling avalanche, and the glittering snow 
become your winding sheet. And yet this mountain, so 
awful, so sterile, so forbidding, is full of beneficence. 
Mountain chains have been, first of all, a retuge for the 
oppressed in all ages. Liberty bruised and broken on the 


level plain has fled into the mountain ranges and there has. 


found a refuge. Out of the level plain of Egypt Israel 
escapes and finds its life in the rocky ranges of Mount 
Horeb. Inthe mountains of Palestine the Israelites escape 
from Moabitish hosts on the east of them and the Philistine 
hosts on the south of them. In the mountain caves of 
Egypt David hides from the persecuting hosts of Saul. In 
the mountains Greece finds its escape from the overwhelm- 


ing Persian hosts. . In the mountains of Switzerland lib- 


erty is cradled, while all over Europe despotism is trium- 
phant. In the mountains of northern Italy the Waldenses 
keep alive the Protestant religion before Protestantism has. 
been born. These mountains, the refuge of freedom, are 


_the purifiers of worlds; not alone, but in divine partner- 


ship with the sea, the sun, and the desert. 

The Alps are Europe’s refrigerators. The air is chilled 
on these mountain peaks, descends into the valleys, is 
heated by the sun, ascends again the mountain peaks, and 
thus by perpetual change and interchange of air the world 
is kept from that stagnation which would be death. 

The Amazon is the child of the Andes. So the 
Alps lift up their great peaks into the heavens, and the 
south winds coming from the desert of Sahara, laden with 
the moisture which the Mediterranean has given them, are 
caught by these mountain peaks and all their moisture is 
congealed into snow and ice—God’s reservoirs for’ the 
watering of the great plains of Europe. Thus the seem- 
ingly sterile and awful mountains prove, when we study 
their true character, to be the refuge of liberty, the 
purifiers of the atmosphere, the mothers of the great 
rivers, and so the life-givers of the continents. 

I rapidly unfold this text, which I should be glad to 
unfold at greater length. 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, July 5th, 1891. 
Henry Winans and revised by the author. 
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In the first place, then, God’s righteousness is our refuge. 
We are not accustomed to think that God is a refuge 
because of his righteousness. We rather perhaps think his 
righteousness closes his heart to us in our sinfulness. We 
perhaps will say a good man, a benevolent man, a merciful 


. man will serve as a refuge to us in our hour of need, but 


not a man strong in his righteousness. And yet, if we will 
consider a little, it is not the righteousness, it is the un- 
righteousness of men that makes them unmerciful and 
therefore repellent. No man repels another because that 
first man is too righteous to have mercy, but because he is 
not righteousness enough. The men that: are fighting 
skepticism are half skeptics. The man that only half 
believes is at enmity with the man that does not believe at 
all, because he is in perpetual fear lest his half-belief shall 
be taken away from him; but he who is anchored by a 
chain that cannot be broken to the eternal verities has no 
fear, and therefore has a heart open to all argument and 
all reasons, and considers them with patience and gentle- 
ness. So it is a dormant sense of unrighteousness in us 
that makes us afraid of the unrighteous. In that 
marvelous story—I am inclined to think it the greatest 
theological treatise ever written—Hawthorne’s “ Marble 
Fawn,” when Miriam has fallen into a great sin and comes 
to Hilda, and Hilda will not receive her because of that 
sin, bidding her not come nearer, and Miriam cries, “ Be- 
cause I have sinned I need your friendship the more,” 
Hilda replies, “ If I were one of God’s angels, incapable 
of stain, I would keep ever at your side and try to lead you 
upward. But I am a poor lonely girl, and God has given 
me my purity and told me to take it back to him unstained, 
and I dare not associate with the criminal lest I carry back 
to him a stained and spotted garment.” It is the con- 
sciousness of a dormant impurity in the pure Hilda that 
makes her dread to receive to her heart the impure as her 
companion. It is not Hilda’s perfection of righteousness, 
it is her imperfection, that makes her fail as a refuge to 
poor, sinful, despairing Miriam. Now, God’s righteous- 
ness is of the kind that never can be harmed. 

We read that Christ was the friend of publicans and 
sinners, and we desire to imitate him, and yet shrink back. 
We need to be sure of our own purity before we become 
friends with the impure; we need to be sure that our 
own lips will never be blistered by an oath, before we 
associate with the profane; that our imagination never 
will harbor an illicit thought, before we open our souls to 
intercommunication with the impure and the licentious. 
But there is One whose righteousness is such that he can 
safely be the friend of publicans and sinners. In him there 
is no fear of becoming unrighteous, and, therefore, no 
limitation on his mercy. Mercy and righteousness are 
not antagonists to be reconciled. He*is not merciful in 
spite of his righteousness. Because he is so absolutely 
righteous he is full of mercy. This righteousness is the 
refuge of sinners. 

And he is our refuge because he is the purifier of man- 
kind. You turn to your Old Testament and find such a 


clause as this: “‘ God is a holy God; he is a jealous God; | 


he will not forgive your transgressions nor your sins.” 
And you shut it up and say, “ That is not the God I want.” 
Yes! That is just the God you want; that is the God 
every sinful man and woman and child wants. We want a 
God who will not and cannot take us to himself until he 
has made us like himself, or only that he may make us 
like himself; a God who will not overlook guilt, who will 
not pardon sin, but cleanse sin away, will so change our 
character that when coming to him _ because he is 
faithful and just he makes us faithful and just; and 
so because he is just and we are just therefore we are one. 
There is no at-one-ment between God and his children 
while the child remains guilty, and God remains just. 
They are one when man is holy as God is holy. And so 
God is a refuge for us because he is the purifier as the 
mountains are purifiers. God is the purifier of every 
guilty soul because by his righteousness he makes us 
righteous like himself. 

And this, his righteousness, is the life of the 
world. The provident mountain fastens in forms of snow 
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and ice the treasures of waters; it receives and stores 
them up in enormous quantities for future use. Its moup. 
tain peaks are laden with snow. Its ravines are filled with 
the slow moving rivers of ice-glaciers—cold, sullen, re. 
morseless they seem; “devils’ chariots,” Michelet calls 
them. But Michelet is mistaken. They are the chariots 
of the Lord, and hide beneath a rough and forbidding exte. 
rior a great beneficence. From these snow-clad peaks, 
from these ice rivers, flow the streams that give life to the 
valleys. The clouds may forget their mission, or the winds 
may fail to bring them; the rivers that flow from these res. 
ervoirs of God never fail. Go to the end of one of 
these great glaciers; like those rich but unhappy mortals, 
who deny themselves the pleasure of giving while they live, 
and endeavor to compensate for their miserliness in life by 
their benefactions in death, the glacier dies in the valley, 
and bequeaths to it a river. Thus the Rhone issues a ful] 
grown river from the glacier of the same name ; and the 
Arve from a glacier in the valley of, the Chamouni. Thus 
winter and summer keep up a perpetual conflict and main- 
tain a perpetual equipoise. For centuries the clouds have 
been heaping up snow and ice on the top of Mount Blanc; 
for centuries the glaciers and avalanches have been carry. 
ing down a water supply into the valley below, and the 
mountain crest remains unchanged. Nor : it the sun 
alone which converts the waste of the mountain tops into a 
fruitfulness of the valleys. The great African desert to the 
south of the Mediterranean is Europe’s furnace. The sirocco, 
the terror of the caravan, where intolerable heats are more 
deadly to men than the cutting winds of the Arctic zone, 
crosses in spring the Mediterranean, and strikes upon the 
ice and snow-covered peaks of the Alps, which lie between 
the desert and northern Europe. A battle begins between 
winter and spring. It is short, sharp, decisive. In twenty- 
four hours the African gale has performed a task which it 
would take the sun fifteen days to perform.) The frozen 
streams are converted into swollen streams, to water the 
valley below. The winds, laden with the moisture which 
they have caught from the Alpine peaks, pour down upon 
the northern plains their treasures of rain. |They endow 
all northern Europe with a rich, fertile life. The fruit and 
the grain of France, of Germany, of Austria, are the children 
of a singular marriage—that of the Alpine |peaks to the 
African desert. Had ever so cold a virgin so hot a lover? 
The mountains are the great life-givers. | 

As out of the tempests that gather on those Alpine 
peaks come the clouds that are God’s chariots of mercy, so 
out of life’s storms comes righteousness. All tear-drops 
are for fruitage, and all dark clouds, for glad harvests. 
They come filled with heavenly benedictions. | Let me read 
what one old poet has taught us, seeing the glory of the 
harvest through the gloom of the clouds: |“ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 
fore we will not fear, though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof. This is but a 
river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God, 
the place of the tabernacles of the Most High.” — 

If this summer you go among the mountains listen 4 
little to the message the mountains have to bring to you. 
Remember the sacred mountains. Remember Mount 
Horeb, up which Moses climbed, while the thunder rolled 
and the forked lightning played, the mountain from which 
came the Lord’s gift of the laws of righteousness, and of 
liberty because of righteousness; remember Mounts Ebal 
and Gerizim, where the children of Israel gathered and 
chanted antiphonally the blessings and curses of the law 
across the valley ; remember Mount Carmel, where Elijah 
inaugurated the short-lived reformation—short-lived be- 
cause he allowed a great passion to direct his course, and 
forgot that the righteousness of God is always a merciful 
righteousness ; remember the mountains of Greece, where 
civil liberty was consecrated ; the mountains of Northern 
Italy and of Switzerland, where religious liberty was conse- 
crated; the mountains of Scotland, where the Puritan 
found his safeguard against the persecutions of the Stuarts; 
the rock-ribbed hills of New England and of North Caro- 
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‘12 where also our own liberties were born and cradled. 


Remember this history of the hills; but remember also > 


their solemn and sacred symbolism; let them speak to 
you of God as a refuge; let their purifying power speak to 
you of God as a purifier, and their life-giving quality of 
God as the Life-Giver. ; 

«J will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved: He that keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, 
he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.”’ 

Thy righteousness, oh! God, is like the great mountain. 


Christian Charity’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


CHRISTIAN Charity is Christlike charity. What was the 
charity of Christ like ? 

To feed the hungry and to heal the sick is as truly a 
Christlike office as to teach the ignorant or to preach to 
the sinful. We call the clergyman a Christian minister ; 
but the farmer, the miller, the doctor, are also Christian 
ministers, if they are Christians at all. He who uses his 
powers wisely to feed the hungry follows Christ on the 
Plain of Butaiha, as he who preaches the Gospel follows 
Christ on the Mount of Beatitudes. The miller furnishes 
the hungry with corn, the minister furnishes the ignorant 
with instruction ; one receives an income from his mill of 
a thousand dollars, the other a salary from his parish of a 
thousand dollars. What is the difference between the two? 
There ought to be none. If the minister preaches for his 
salary, and gives the least possible service for the largest . 
obtainable income, he is a mercenary; if the miller grinds 
for his income, and gives the least possible benefit for the 
largest possible ,receipt, he is equally a mercenary. No 
man is a Christian whose aim in life is to put in as little 
and get out as much as possible; and no man fails in 
applying Christian principles to his conduct if his aim in 
life is to put in as much as possible, and get out what is 
necessary for his daily need. To feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and heal the sick is as Christlike as to teach the 
ignorant or to preach to the sinful. ie | 

No man is doing a legitimate business, tested by Chris- 
tian principles, who is doing it on any other basis than 
that of following Him who came to minister, not to be 
ministered unto. All business that does humanity good 
is legitimate; all business that does humanity harm is 
illegitmate. Is it illegitmate business to make and sell 
whisky? If whisky does good, legitimate; if whisky does 
harm, illegitimate. Is it legitimate business to raise hops 
for the brewers? If beer does good, legitimate; if harm, 
illegitimate. Is it legitimate business to pretend to buy 
stocks that are not for sale, and to sell stocks that one 
does not possess, and pay or take the margin of loss and 
profit when the time for fulfilling the contract comes 
around? If this stock operation serves the community, 
legitimate ; if it feeds the speculative fever and impover- 
ishes the many that it may enrich the few, illegitimate. 
Only he is living a Christian life who is using his powers 
to give some sort of food to God’s children. 

The motive of Christ’s feeding of the multitude: He 
was moved with compassion toward them. “Cold as 
charity” has passed into a proverb. The charity that is 


’ International Sunday-School Lesson for August 16, 1891.—John vi., 1-14. 
Various explanations have been offered of the miracle of the loaves and fishes : 
as, that the people were so satisfied with Christ’s instruction that they did not 
feel the claims of hunger ; that their hearts were so opened by the beneficence 
of Christ that those who had abundance gave to those who suffered lack ; that 
the miracle was an acceleration of the processes of nature, to which Dr. Schaff 
Well replies that it must also have been an acceleration of the process of art, or 
the combined labors of the reaper, miller, and baker. These explanations 
explain nothing. For myself, 1 simply accept the narrative as I find it, and 
the narrative itself offers no explanation, and does not even express wonder or 
surprise. John tells what he saw—five thousand men, besides women and chil- 
€n, sitting in ranks in an orderly manner; the five barley loaves and two small 
shes given to the disciples to distribute, the people fed, and twelve basketfuls 
of fragments afterward gathered up. How this was brought about he does not 
ro ae or at least does not tell us. I do not know, and therefore do not try to 
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cold is not Christian charity. The money that is dropped 
into the contribution plate, or into the beggar’s hat, or 
promised on a subscription paper, if it vibrates with no 
heart-throb of pity, is not a Christian gift. Charity is love, 
and love cannot be expressed in dollars .and cents. 
Blessed is he, says the sacred writer, that considereth the 
poor. Consideration of the poor is almost the last thing 
we give them. He who hungers with the hungry and 
shivers with the naked, though he may have naught to 
give them, is more truly charitable than he bestows money 
without compassion. ‘The man who carries a crust sweet- 
ened with a fellow-feeling does better service than the 
man who sends a loaf to outcasts whom he despises. Those 
whom Christ blesses in the judgment day are those who 
gave him meat and drink, took him into their own homes 
when he was a stranger, visited him when he was sick, and 
came unto him in person. It is only by deduction that it 
applies to those who sat in the comfortable luxury of their 
own homes and sent him meat and drink, gave him a 
ticket of admission to a home for the friendless, paid the 
expenses of a bed in the hospital, or subscribed a hundred 
dollars to the Prison Reform Association. So long as 
half the world does not know how the other half lives, so 
long Christian charity is lacking ; subscription lists cannot 
make up the deficiency. | 
Christ called the men and women to sit down in ranks 
by hundreds and by fifties. He thus made sure that the 


_ greedy should not get much and the needy be left bereft. 


This charity was different from that careless, uncharitable 
charity which gives cold victuals to brazened beggars who 
ask for them, and leaves the self-respecting poor to un- 
relieved and unhelped poverty. If there was a case in 
which Christ gave alms to a clamorous beggar, I do not 
recall it. The healing of the blind Bartimeus was not such 
a case. It is always safe to help a man to help himself; 
to endow him with ability and to endow him with food or 
money are widely different matters. The example of Christ 
is as valuable for what he did not as for what he did. 
Palestine abounded with beggars in Christ’s time, but he 
did not fling his charities hither and yon, nor give them 
to those who were too lazy to do anything but ask for 
charity. When he gave, it was with care, and upon a sys- 
tem. 

His chief work was that of the teacher. For three years 
he went about teaching and healing ; that is, helping men to 
help themselves. Only twice he gave them bread. When he 
had fed the five thousand he departed and left them to 
themselves ; and when the next day they followed after him 
and clamored for bread from heaven, he not only refused it, 
but rebuked them. Their is nothing in Christ’s example to 
justify the practice which grew up in Roman Catholic 
countries of perpetually feeding the poor at the convent 
gate; which was repeated in some forms of outdoor relief 
in Great Britain, and which has found its counterpart in 
occasional soup kitchens in our own country. The charity 
that pauperizes is not Christian charity; it is not charity 
at all. The best help is that which promotes self-help. 


Christ's charity was economically administered. It 
would have been as easy for him to have made wheaten 
bread as barley bread ; he who multiplied the wine at Cana 
could have multiplied it at Butaiha. But he gave the peo- 
ple what was necessary for their subsistence ; no luxuries. 
A Roman soldier who had quitted his ranks had for part 
of his punishment barley bread instead of wheaten. This 
was the bread Christ gave in charity. Itis very easy to 
make men discontented by unwise benevolence. If I even 
give the bootblack ten cents when his ordinary price is 
five, I run the risk of making him unhappy when his next 
customer gives him the market price. 

Distributing, by his disciples, among the people first 
arranged in order, he avoided waste. Even then this care- 
less people left fragments on the ground, and these Christ 
had gathered up for future use. Christ guarded the leaks. 


Economy is a Christian virtue, and wastefulness an un- 


christian vice. Wastefulness is not generosity. 
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Religious News 


The Roman _ The Statistics in regard to the Roman Cath- 
Catholic Census Olic Church in this country, just published in 
the third bulletin of religious statistics pre- 

pared by the Census Department, is the first complete and 
satisfactory statement on the subject that the public has 
had. The Catholic year books and other compilations 
have differed materially in their presentation of facts—not 
through any desire to mislead, but for the reason that the sta- 
tistics have not been obtained by the same method, and have 
been collated so as to mingle official with non-official figures. 
The Census Bulletin states that the Roman Catholic Church has 
the enormous number of about 6,250,000 communicants. This 
is a smaller number than that figured out by the year books, but 
not materially so. The authorities on the subject have hitherto 
based their statements on the total Roman Catholic “ popula- 
tion,” as it is called; taking the number of communicants now 
ascertained as a basis, and considering that most Catholics 
become communicants between the ages of nine and eleven, it 
is probable that the “ population ” of Catholics is about 7,350,- 
ooo. The largest diocese isthat of the archdiocese of New York 


{including the city of New York and eight neighboring counties), | 


which has 472,806 communicants, and church property to the 
value of nearly $9,000,000. Next comes the archdiocese of 
Boston (embracing Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, and Plymouth 
counties), with about 420,000 communtcants, and something like 
$6,350,000 worth of property. The New England States form 
one ecclesiastical province, with nearly 1,100,000 communicants 
—evidence that the Roman Catholic Church has made its strong- 
est gains of late years in what was once Puritan New England. 
Altogether, the Church has in this country 10,221 congregations 
and 8,765 church edifices, with a seating capacity of 3,366,633, 
while the total value of church property is $118,381,516. We 
are indebted for these figures to the “Independent,” one of 
whose editors, Mr. H. K. Carroll, is the head of the census divi- 
sion, having the charge of religious stastistics. We may add 
that while the methods of the last census have been attacked in 
several ways, we have not yet seen any criticism made on the 
work of this branch of its labors. The universal opinion appears 
to be that the result, when completed, of this census of denomina- 
tions will be of the utmost practical value. Thus far this third 
bulletin is much the most important put forth. 


Mr. Adams’s article in our last week’s: issue 


Boston’s 
Uncle Tom’s gave a good idea of the manner and matter 
Cabin of the series of sermons now being preached 


by the Rev. L. A. Banks on the condition 
of Boston’s poor. Continuing the series, Mr. Banks preached 
on Sunday of last week a sermon with the title we have given 
above, taking the suggestive text from Revelation: “ Merchan- 
dise of horses and chariots and bodies and lives of men.” The 
Boston Uncle Tom’s Cabin is, the preacher showed, usually one 
of from twelve to sixty crowded under one roof—that of the 
squalid tenement-house. In many of them sunlight is an impos- 
sibility, for Boston is “ peculiarly cursed with the rear tenement.”’ 
So there are scores of Boston tenement-houses where the sun 
never shines at all, except on the roof top, or now and then a 
slant ray is thrown down into the dark court, in seeming 
mockery. A lodging place of the worst type was thus described 
by Mr. Banks, as mentally photographed by him in a recent 
visit: “ We are in a cellar about ten feet square, which is sep- 
arated from others like it by a partition. As soon as our eyes 
get accustomed to the darkness—for the only light is from a 
foot or so width of glass, reaching from the ground up to the 
floor that forms the ceiling of the room where we stand—we see 
that this is the den of an old man and his wife. They have both 


passed three score, and are no longer able to work hard. They 
have had children, but they are dead. For this den of misery, 
that a well to do Western farmer would not think of keeping his 
hog in, they pay $1.00 per week, the interest, at six per cent., 
on nearly $900. They have to cook, eat, sleep and do every- 
thing else pertaining to domestic life, in this one, dark, filthy 
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hole. Nobody could keep it clean. There is no sunshine, and 
only a little while in the day any light at all. It is necessarily 
damp and mouldy. We talk with the old man. (He goes fish. 
ing and does such odd jobs as he is able to do. He says one of 
the worst things they have to contend with is the |rats, and then 
he points out to us places in the wall, down next to the ground, 
that he has filled with little billets of wood, stuck in every which © 
way, in his efforts to keep the rats from preying on them at 
night.” “These places are filled,” Mr. Banks) asserts, “ not 
with the drunken and dissolute only, for about! this place or 
its tenants there was not the slightest suggestion of liquor any. 
where.” Case after case, known by actual visitation, were thus 
described, and the assertion was made that (scores if not 
hundreds of Boston’s tenement houses were unfit to be inhabited, 
while the sanitary laws were totally disregarded by both land- 
lord and tenant. It would seem imperative for |Boston’s fame 
that such assertions should either be disproved or the cause 
remedied, for, as the agitator pointed out, this white slavery of 
of our time has its resemblance to that slavery of Uncle Tom 
and his black children, which cursed the plantation house, in the 
end, as much as it did the cabin. | . 


On the same Sunday by a coincidence another 
form of the oppression of the poor by the 
rich received a scathing rebuke from a Bos- 
ton pulpit. “The iniquity of the traffic ” was the text taken by 
the Rev. M. D. Kneeland for a sermon in the Roxbury Presby- 
terian Church. Illegitimate trade, dishonest trade, and oppres- 
sive trade were, he argued, the three modern forms of the 
unrighteous traffic that in other forms the prophet denounced in 
Tyre 2,500 years ago. In the first he included the horrible slave — 
traffic in Central Africa of to-day, the liquor trade, the mother 
gf iniquities and the father of abominations; all gambling and 
lottery enterprises, all merely speculative schemes, whether deal- 
ings in futures, wheat, oil, stocks, or insurances; traffic in use 
less, injurious, and destructive papers, books, and merchandise 
is illegitimate. Equally culpable was that perversion of the 
laws of traffic that might be called dishonest trade. It is based, 
said the preacher, on false maxims like “everything is honest in 
trade,” “*every man for himself,” and the like. It takes false 
views of things, calling the man who steals a bank or a railroad 
an adroit genius, and the man who takes a loaf of bread, to sat- 
isfy his hunger, a sneak thief. It regards trade as a sort of 
filching operation rather than legitimate enterprise. The sooner 
society learns to call certain things dishonest, which are winked 
at in trade, the better for trade and the better for society. 
Under the head of oppressive trade, Mr. Kneeland denounced 
both the taking of unfair advantage of labor by capital and the 
unfair demands made by labor on capital, citing illustrations 
drawn from recent labor troubles. This slavery lof oppressive 
trade, he held, would be written a few years the iniquity of ini- 
quities. 


Trade 
Iniquities 


Notwithstanding various rumors, it is not probable 


Union 
Seminary that there will be any immediate changes in the 
Affairs Board of Directors of Union Seminary because of 


| its position in relation to the action of the General 
Assembly toward Professor Briggs. A report that the Rev. 
Dr. Charles A. Dickey had resigned from the Board was 
last week published, but was promptly denied, and Mr. E. M. 
Kingsley, the Secretary and Treasurer of the institution, stated 
to a reporter that Dr. Dickey was in full sympathy with the 
Seminary. His action in nominating Dr. Green as Moderator 
of the recent General Assembly was purely in the interest of 
harmony, not at all to be construed as unfavorable| to Professor 
Briggs or to the position of the Board of Directors. Rumors 
have also been circulated that Dr. John Hall intends to resign 
from the Board, but they have not been confirmed. In regard 
to the much-threatened withdrawal of éndowments, Mr. Kings- — 
ley said that most of the large endowments had been made by 
men now members of the Board, who were not likely to with- 
draw them. Besides most endowments had been made uncon- 
ditionally, and only one or two small ones had been made with 
the condition that the Seminary remain loyal to the Presby- 
terian Creed. In order, therefore, to withdraw them, the givers 
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would have to prove that the Seminary had renounced the 
Creed. If this were the case, the entire Seminary would be dis- 
solved, as it holds its charter only under that same condition. 
It is announced that the Rev. Dr. John Hopkins Worcester, of 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, has been elected to 
succeed the late Dr. Van Dyke as Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Union Seminary. 


Opium Reform in China 
By I. J. Atwood : 


A writer in the “Chinese Recorder ” and “ Missionary Jour- 
nal’’ for July, 1888, says of the city of Soo Chow: 
Fifty years ago there were five opium smokers in this city; now, probably, 


there are fifty thousand. The opium War began in Canton, but it is not a tithe 
as iniquitous as the opium Peace continued in Soo Chow. Brought by Eng- 


- Jand’s ships, forced in by England’s soldiers, legalized at the points of Eng- 


land’s bayonets, upheld by England’s power, enriching England’s coffers, is 
uM. 

er resident here is an eye-witness to the poverty entailed, the lives destroyed, 
the families ruined, the sons turned prodigal, the fathers becoming wretches, the 
husbands ingrates, the children starving, the millions expended. The Chinese 
considered opium smoking as the ancestor of vices. They speak of its introduc- 
tion as a crime in the first degree, and denounce all foreigners as the perpetra- 
tors of this iniquity. They say with bitterness: ‘‘ You bring this evil upon the 
people and now hypocritically exhort to virtue.”” Leaving out the rest of the 
1.600 cities in the eighteen provinces, opium has brought enough suffering upon 
Soo Chow to cause the vials of heaven’s wrath to be poured out. 

Although boasting a civilization thousands of years old, 
in many things the Chinese are a race of children. The people, 
after its introduction by the English, adopted the habit as read- 
ily as a child adopts a new toy. They little dreamed what a 
deadly viper they were trifling with. 

The higher officials at Pekin—those supposed to have the good 
of the country really at heart—have in former years made vigor- 
ous efforts (for Chinese officials) to suppress both the traffic and 
native growth of the drug. The Prime Minister—Prince Kung 
—said to our Minister—Dr. Angell—in 1881, before the whole 
band of Chinese foreign ministers: ‘“* We do sincerely and most 
earnestly desire to put an end to the consumption of opium. If 
we can stop its importation we believe we can put down the cul- 


tivation of the poppy within our territory, and we will do it. 
You may find the strongest language you can to express that. 


wish, and we will subscribe to it.” But English greed and ava- 
rice carries the day, and still pours into China this deadly holo- 
caust of misery and ruin, in defiance of all principles of right- 


eousness, justice, and humanity. 


It is said in extenuation that China herself now produces 


-opium. It is true that the poppy is being cultivated in alarm- 


ingly increasing areas. But who taught these simple people 
this habit that enslaved them in chains they cannot break 
asunder,and make it necessary for them to begin the cultivation 
of the poppy on their own soil to escape becoming paupers, as 
they must inevitably become? 

The Chinese have opened Refuges for the cure of the victims 
ofthis habit, and have offered liberal reward to encourage the 
keepers of such asylums. But the native doctors know but 
little of the principles of medicine, and consequently many 


who attempt a cure in them come out (if they do not die 


while inmates) physical wrecks. Many die, I am told, while 
undergoing the horrible tortures inflicted upon them by this 
demon of their fierce craving. 

It has seemed the part of Christian philanthropy to do some- 
thing to mitigate the sufferings of these pitiable wretches as a 
means of retrieving the fair name of foreigners, and of conciliat- 
ing the prejudices of the people, and gaining their friendship and 
attention to the truths of Christianity. : 

The following is a typical example: Mr. Liu, whose given 
name is Nai Mao (loving cat), is about forty years ot age. He 
has been a very-wealthy man, having been engaged in the car- 
rying business. He owned numerous trains of camels that 
were dispatched with loads of tea, cotton, and sugar to the ter- 
ritories of Manchuria and Mongolia, and brought camel’s hair and 
furs in return. He was worth probably between three and 
four hundred thousand dollars. He learned the opium habit 
about twenty years ago, and very soon after took to excessive 
gambling. These two habits seem strangely bound together. 
According to his own account, he lost sometimes forty thousand 
dollars in a single night. He neglected his business, and, of 
course, failed. He had a large family to support, and at length 
Saw poverty and famine surely approaching, unless he should 
reform his habiits. He learned about the Refuge, and came to 


_us to be cured of his opium habit. He was with us forty days, 


and during that time was not allowed to leave the court-yard, 
and nearly all that time was under our personal surveillance. 
He was given hypodermic injections of a weak solution of mor- 
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phine, which was daily reduced in strength until clear water 
alone was administered. His strength and nerve force were 
carefully watched, and remedies applied according to symptoms 
as they appeared. His sufferings were often” severe, but were 
borne manfully. One night, after he had failed to get any sleep 
for two days, he was pacing his room in great agony of mind 
about midnight, when ‘a nephew, who was sleeping in the room, 


seeing his uncle’s distress, said: “‘ Why don’t you take a little © 


opium to relieve your distress? It won’t hurt you, and then you 
will be all right.” The nephew, whose name is Foo Tang, had 
secreted some opium pills in a chink in the wall, which he 
showed to his uncle. The latter reached for the pills, took a 
few in his hand, and was just raising them to his mouth when he 
bethought of himself and exclaimed: “What did I come here 
for?” And throwing the opium pills upon the floor, he ground 
them into dust, and resumed his weary vigils until daylight, when 
the craving left him, and he fell into a quiet slumber, and slept 
for many hours. When he awoke he was a free man. The 
craving had left him for good. 

What about his nephew, Foo Tang? How came he to go to 
refuge? Mr. Liu, as I said, was the head of a large family. In 
China a man must pay heavy penalties for being wealthy ; for, 
besides the shearing he gets from officials, all his relations— 
near and distant—feel at perfect liberty to “sponge” upon him 
to almost any extent. Foo Tang was in the habit of taking 
full advantage of this and of his uncle’s good nature. He was 
a smart fellow, a “hail fellow, well met,” with the “ boys.” 
His uncle found him a place in a bank; he absconded with a 
large sum of money. His uncle, being the nearest relation, was 
according to Chinese law, responsible, and after he had com- 
promised the affair, Foo Tang returned to live with his generous 
uncle. Soon after he asked him to purchase a wife for him, and the 


uncle bargained for the daughter of an intimate friend to be — 


given in marriage to his nephew, paying all the expenses of the 
wardrobes, dowry, feast, etc. The night following the wedding 
Foo Tang stabbed his bride with a sort of stiletto he was using 
in manipulating his opium pipe, because she remonstrated with 
him for smoking opium. The bride expired and the gallant 
groom fled. Her body was found and brought before Liu, with 


the words, “ This is your nephew’s work.” Liu understands 


what is expected and officers of the law are sent on the track of 
the culprit. He is captured and brought before the uncle with 
chains upon his neck and feet. He falls down before his uncle, 
and with tears and groans begs for mercy. His uncle says, 
“Take the chains off from him ;” the officer says, “ But he will 
run away again.” Liu says: “ / cannot run away,” and off go the 


‘chains. The next day the young hopeful is not to be found, and 


it is not until much money has been spent and the affair has 
been almost forgotten that he returns to his uncle, again to live 
on his bounty as before. The uncle’s bounty failing, he follows 
him to the Refuge, professing a desire to reform. | 

One other relative of Liu’s should be spoken of. His name is 
Hui Dz. Heis a second cousin of the last described. Hui Dz 
means ashes—and he would be rightly named if he were sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes for his crimes, as he ought to be. Hav- 
ing spent his fortune in opium smoking and gambling, he first 
sold his children and smoked and gambled away the proceeds. 
Next came his wife, who was sold into slavery, and the proceeds 
used as befsre. As a last resort he came to the house of Mr. 
Liu and began to blackmail the servants and extort money from 
them. This source failing, at length, after Mr. Liu had gone to 
the refuge, he began to worry his wife, making false accusations 
against her and coming into the court, and lying on the ground 
would groan and make hideous noises until she could stand it 
no longer and went to the village temple and beat upon the bell 
to call the people together—as the custom is. The town fathers 


went and sat upon the case, and after hearing the stories on 


both sides, decided that Hui Dz should be hung up by the 
thumbs and big toes for the space of half an hour. So Hui Dz 
hung by his thumbs and great toes for the space of half an hour 
suspended from a pole, and at the end of that time he was re- 
leased. “ Now,” continued those wiseacres—the town 
elders—‘ you must pay Hui Dz 15,000 cash to ease his feelings, 
for he is your relative.” 

This is Chinese justice and this is what it means to have rela- 
tives if one is wealthy. 

Such are some of the cases that came to us to reform—we 


helped them to leave off the habit, but, doubtless, many of them ~ 


go back to it, like “the dog to his vomit and the sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire.” But some stand firm and 
become interested in the Gospel truths, and coming in contact 
with foreigners gradually have their eyes opened to the fact that 
there is some motive in ¢heir lives that they themselves do not 
possess, and sometime they will have a desire to know more of 
this /ife, as they see that it is a life worth living. 

The Opium Refuge is one of the many agencies now being 
used to sap and mine the great wall of Chinese prejudice that 
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some day, not very distant, God 
let in a flood of Gospel light over the “ Celestial Empire.”’ 


% 


Church Gleanings 


—Professor Morris of Lane Seminary publishes in the 
“ Evangelist ” of last week a dispassionate article discussing the 
question whether the covenant out of which the controversy 
between the directors of Union Theological Seminary and the 
Presbyterian General Assembly has arisen was expedient or 
even local, and whether it should be continued. He reaches a 
conclusion previously reached by the directors of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and foreshadowed in our outlook some weeks 
ago, that this covenant, “excellent as it was in intention, was 
wholly unwarranted.” He doubts whether it was within the 
constitutional prerogative of the General Assembly to accept 
such a function, and thinks it very clear on legal grounds that 
the trustees of property put into their hands had no right to 
transfer that trust to or share it with any other organization. 
The same principles would apply to other theological seminaries. 
The New York “Evangelist,” editorially commenting on this 
article, quotes from Dr. Robert Patterson, of Chicago, to the 
same effect. These names will deservedly carry great weight in 
the Presbyterian denomination on the constitutional and legal 
question involved—a question quite distinct, the reader will 
observe, from that of Dr. Briggs’ orthodoxy. 

—The consecration of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., as 
Bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts, will take place in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, on Wednesday, October14. The Rt. Rev. 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Connecticut and Presid- 
ing Bishop, will be the consecrator. The Rt. Rev. Thomas M. 
Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island, will be one of the 
presbyters. The name of the bishop appointed as the other pres- 
byteris not given, as his acceptance of the appointment has not 
yet been received. The Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of New York, will be the preacher. The two clerical 
brothers of the Bishop-elect, the Rev. Arthur Brooks, rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, New York City, and the Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks, rector of Christ Church, Springfield, will be 
the attendant presbyters. | 

—‘ The Clergy List” puts down the poorest living in the 
Church of England as that at Wainfleet, Lincolnshire, where at 
St. Thomas’s Church the parson apparently receives the mag- 
nificent stipend of one shilling and one penny, three farthings and 
a small fraction per week for ministering to some three hundred 
persons. The living of Molesworth is put down at one and 
eleven pence per week, and another in Breconshire is worth £8 
per annum. 

—Among the facts brought out at the recent New York 
State Sunday-School Convention was one to the effect that 
along the Erie Canal for many miles, where there is consider- 
able population, there was absolute spiritual drought, there 
having been no religious services of any kind within the year. 
Many abandoned churches were seen. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—J. F. Nicholas, of Blue Rapids, Kan., accepts a call tothe First Church of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey ; he lately declined a call to Kansas City, Mo. 

—H. M. Hall was ordained on July 8, at the Franklin Street Church of Man- 
chester, N. H., not installed as pastor of that church, as heretofore incorrectly 
stated. 

—L. D. Evans was installed as pastor of the Elm Street Church of Camden, 
Me., on July 21. 

—D. R. Grover, of Emerald Grove, Wis., has resigned. 

—George A. Ray was ordained at Seward, Neb., on July 17. 

—Elijah Carter was installed as pastor of the church in Edgerton, Minn., on 
July 19. | 

—J. D. Wells declines a call to Albion, IIl. 

--J. W. Hurward accepts a call to Waterville, Minn. 

—C. M. Westlake of Manistee, Mich., has resigned. 

—D. A. Wain has become pastor of the church in North Dorr, Mich. 

—J. E. Bissell accepts a call to Batavia, IIL 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. L. Chapman, formerly an associate of Dr. DeWitt Talmage, and later 
the founder and pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church of Irvington, N. Y., died 
at that place on Menday of last week, at the age of seventy-nine. 

—J. J. Hall accepts a call from South Ryegate, Vt. 

—H. H. Sipes accepts a call to East Springfield, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. H. Farnsworth, of the Universalist church of Westfield, Mass., has been 
asked to withdraw his recent resignation, but refuses to do so. 

—C. L. Holt of the Baptist church of East Brookfield, Mass., has resigned. 

—John E. McCoy, a prominent Baptist minister, died in Indianapolis, Ind., 
last week. 

—A. B. Shields, rector of the Church of the Ascension (P. E.), Waltham, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—W. H. Gallagher, of Painesville, O., has become rector of St. Paul’s Church 
(P. E.), Saginaw, Mich. 
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Books and Authors 


Mr. Fiske’s American Revolution.! 


WE count it no small good fortune that the early history 
of this country has attracted so graphic and interesting a 
r. Fiske, 
without exaggeration, that he touches nothing which he does 
not make lucid and interesting. For many years he has 
been a close and tireless student of our early history, and 
that study has already borne fruit in. a series of volumes, 
each one of which has been a distinct contribution to our 


to be hoped he will carry to the end, his general plan being 
to write the history of the country from 1492 to 1865. In 
these volumes Mr. Fiske covers a period of our history of 
the highest importance, and full of the greatest perplexity. 
They have Mr. Fiske’s characteristic lucidity; for Mr. 
Fiske is a master of style; a man whose literary quality 
is of a high order, and who has, therefore, the happy fac- 
ulty of converting history into literature. These volumes 
mark, in their general attitude and style, the gradual but 
striking change of the last quarter of a century in histori- 
cal writing. Without parting in the least with the old aca- 
demic thoroughness, they are wholly free from academic for- 
mality ; they are not only more flexible, easy, and familiar 
in style, but they humanize history by vitalizing it, by discard- 
ing theories, conventional ideas, and attempting to realize 
each man in his own character and each event in its imme- 
diate bearings. Itis not a struggle of demi-gods that - Mr. 
Fiske narrates, but the strife of a mixed population full of 
heroism, and also full of doubts, uncertainties, with large 
elements of selfishness and disloyalty. It is only when 
one realizes the internal obstacles in the path of the patri- 
ots that he understands how great their final triumph was; 
it is only when the struggle loses its epic character and 
becomes the intensely human contest that it really was that 
its heroism is distinctly revealed. 

The new historical method means a wider and deeper 
study of influences, forces, and events than the old his- 
torian attempted. It implies a profounder grasp of the 
deeper elements in the situation ; it involves a comprehen- 
sion of the entire movement of life. Mr. Fiske gives place 
to no historian in his power of presenting vividly’a cam- 
paign or a battle, or in describing with graphic force an in- 
dividual leader or statesman ; but more than any other his- 
torian he has opened to us the heart of colonial and 
revolutionary history, making clear the diverse conditions, 
the conflicting theories, and the underlying unity of spirit 
among the early peoples on thiscontinent. Mr. Fiske sees 
things in true perspective ; he does not diminish the great- 
ness of the leaders of the Revolution. Indeed, one cannot 
rise from the reading of his history without an altogether 
nobler idea of Washington than he has ever had before ; 
but one feels also how many small sacrifices and obscure 
services combined to secure the final triumph. Mr. Fiske 
conceals nothing, and palliates nothing. He paints in 
strong colors the discreditable character of the Continental 
Congress during most of the revolutionary period ; its 
cowardice, parsimony, and lack of generosity. e find 
plenty of scandals in the way of army contracts, the wast- 
ing of revenues, petty jealousies, and treason itself. The 
author leaves nothing of the reputation of General Gates, 
who, for a long time, had the credit of the success) of the 
Saratoga campaign; but who was pretentious, pompous, 
small-minded, and treacherous—an ignoble man in| almost 
every aspect. The capture of Burgoyne was the termina- 
tion of an extremely able campaign, the credit of which 
belongs to Arnold and Morgan, Gates having really opposed 
it from the beginning. General Charles Lee falls under a 
like condemnation, at the hands of Mr. Fiske, with) whose 
judgment that he ought to have been shot after the battle 
of Monmouth most readers will unhesitatingly agree. 
Lee, Arnold, and Gates fitly represent the dark side of the 
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' historical literature. Mr. Fiske’s latest work, “The Amer- 
ican Revolution,” is part of a larger work, which it is much 
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splendid struggle—the side of self-seeking, personal am- 
bition, and treachery. We are grateful to Mr. Fiske for 
having given this work so popular a quality, for having 
made it as interesting as a work of fiction; because it can- 
not fail to attract to its pages a large number of those 
whose interest in the subject is not great-enough, or whose 
mental discipline is not thorough enough, to hold them to the 
work if it had not this charm. It is a work which ought 
to be in every American library, the companion of every 
American boy and girl. 


Church and Creed! 


Dr. Newton has shown in this volume an admirable 
spirit of self-restraint. Controversy is a poor way of get- 
ting at the truth; personal controversy is the poorest way. 
The controversialist becomes inevitably more anxious for 
victory than for truth; the personal controversialist for 
personal victory. He is a wise man who, when attacked 
_ by the heresy hunters, can reply—if reply it can be called 
—in the spirit of Dr. Newton, who has endeavored “ to 
lift the discussion upon the high plane of principle; thus 
to help on the growth of that thought of the Church which 
will render all such minor legal controversies superfluous.” 
The volume consists of three sermons and an appendix. 
The first, ‘ Fold or Flesh,” was, at the time of its delivery, 
published in The Christian Union. It was called forth by 
the “ Remonstrance against the introduction of non-Epis- 


copally ordained men in the pulpits of All Souls’ and St.. 


George’s Churches.” But it leaves all discussion of canon 
law alone, contains no word of self-defense; does not even 
indicate that it was called forth by any controversy. It is 
a broad discussion of the nature of Church unity. There 
is one flock; there may be many folds. ‘There is no 
depreciation of folds.” But “ folds if they exist are not 
to be exclusive.” ‘No one particular Church can claim 
to be the only true fold, save by an arrogance which is 
excusable only on the ground of mental blindness.” 

The second and third sermons were called forth by the 
request presented to Bishop Potter to investigate the or- 
thodoxy of Dr. Newton. These sermons are equally free 
from the polemical spirit. The preacher does not strive 
nor cry. He has put far away all wrath and clamor and 
bitterness. The question, What is the standard of his 
Church, how it is to be read and interpreted, is before the 
public, and because his people and the public are inter- 
ested in this question, he takes the occasion to give them 
instruction thereon. But he is a teacher, not an advocate, 


nor a theological pugilist. The standard of the Church is 


not the Thirty. Nine Articles, but the Nicene Creed. This 
Nicene Creed knows nothing of Apostolic Succession or the 
_ farrow sectarianism which that dogma involves; nothing 
of verbal or plenary, or any other, theory of inspiration, 
only that the prophets of the Bible spake, moved by the 
Holy Ghost; nothing concerning the origin of evil or the 
fall of man in Adam; nothing concerning any ecclesiastical 
theory of the Atonement, only “the reality of the saving 
work wrought by Christ for man;” nothing concerning 
eternal punishment, only “the reality of a divine judgment 
of man by the Christ;” nothing concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, only the rising of the dead unto life 
immortal. Thus, according to Dr. Newton, the Nicene 
Creed affords a basis broad enough for all schools of the- 
ology. “It is the glory of our Church that she is roomy, 
that she holds together in paternal relationships men that 
are as wide apart as are Rome and Geneva, Tubingen and 
Princeton.” 

The third sermon, on “ How to Read a Creed,” is to be 
especially recommended to those critics—lay and clerical 
—who contend that whenever a minister finds himself out 
of harmony with the traditional dogmas of his church, as 
interpreted by its ecclesiastics, he ought to leave the 
church. Dr. Newton shows, in our judgment quite con- 
clusively, that the creeds of the church are, and in the 
nature of the case must be, poetic; that spiritual truth 
cannot be stated with mathematical exactness; that “its 
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affirmations are not to be read as exact statements ;” that 
literal conformity is impossible, because literal interpreta- 
tion is impossible—absolutely zmpossible; that different 
readings of the creed by different minds is therefore in the 
nature of the case; that the central truth of the creed is to 
dominate its subordinate statements; and, finally, that 
Protestant creeds are by the law of their own being always 
subject to re-examination and re-reading in the light of 


the only authority which Protestantism recognizes—that 


of Scripture. 

In the appendix Dr. Newton considers the question of 
the miraculous conception of Christ. We are not clear 
whether or not he accepts the miraculous conception, as it 
has been generally accepted by the Church; we rather 
think not. He certainly thinks it not material to the 
acceptance of historical and supernatural Christianity. He 
holds to the Incarnation, that is, to the faith that a new and 
divine life entered human history in Christ Jesus—but how, 
whether by a supernatural conception or not, he regards as 
nota vital matter. In this we agree with him. Two of the 
Gospels make no reference to the miraculous conception ; 
the apostles do not refer to it; Paul does not indicate that 
he ever heard of it; the New Testament. certainly lays no 
stress upon it. We accept it, because we think it affords 
a rational interpretation of the sinlessness of Jesus; be- 
cause it seems to us reasonable to believe that such a 
being as Jesus came into the world freed from the heredi- 
tary taint and tendency which habitually accompanies 
natural birth. But to deny the doctrine of the miraculous 
conception is inconsistent with a part—a very small part— 
of the New Testament ; it is equally inconsistent with the 
spirit of the whole New Testament—Gospels and Epistles 
—to lay stress upon it, and make acceptance of it a test 
of evangelical faith. 

We commend Dr. Newton’s book to those who are 
engaged in the theological controversies of our time. Its 
spirit is especially worthy of their admiration and imitation. 


The Magazines 


The August Century opens with a double frontispiece giving 
portraits (and the best we have seen) of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Germany ; these portraits are accompanied by an arti- 
cle on the subject from Mr. Poulteney Bigelow, who has had 
opportunities of an unusual kind to acquire a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of the personal character and disposition of the man 
who has been called “the restless Emperor ;” the article con- 
tains several illustrative anecdotes and incidents that reveal the 
personal traits of the Emperor, and others of the German court. 
Among the illustrated papers, to us the most interesting is that 
by Mr. Gustav Kobbé describing “ Life on the South Shoal 
Lightship,” which is anchored twenty-five miles or so off the 
worst part of the Nantucket coast, and in which the hardy light- 
ship men probably undergo more perils and see more of storm 


and wreck than do those in any other lightship on our coast. 


Some novel facts and some statistics of interest are presented by 
Mr. William Henry Smith, the manager of the Associated Press, 
in the first of several papers on journalism, which are to appear 
in this magazine. The title of Mr. Smith’s article is “ The 
Press as a News Gatherer.” He states that the aggregate 
amount of telegraph news sent over the wires is 1,500,000,000 
words, of which the Associated Press sends out over 300,000,- 
ooo words in its regular reports, at an average cost of fifteen 
cents per hundred words for each subscriber. The only literary 
article of consequence in the number is the Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke’s paper “ On the Study of Tennyson,” in which he attempts 
a classification of Tennyson’s poems. The short stories of the 
number, of which there are four, are not particularly noteworthy ; 
the best is that by Mrs. Catherwood, called “The Little Re- 
nault,” an incident in the life of the explorer Tonty, a sub- 
ject which Mrs. Catherwood has already treated so well in fiction. 
Mr. Pennell’s illustrated paper on “ Play in Provence,” Mr. G. 
W. Edwards’ humorous character study, lightened by many 
thumb-nail sketches, and Mr. W. B. Farwell’s article on the 
Cape Horn route to California in the early days of 1849, are the 
most important of the other contents of the magazine. 

Several remarkably fine reproductions from photographs of 
New Zealand scenery accompany an article on that country by 
Professor G. M. Grant in the current Harper’s Magazine, the 
article is in itself one of unusual interest, and will repay careful 
reading. Mr. Besant in his series of papers on London reaches 
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the Plantagenet period, and gives us accounts and pictures of 
many ancient churches of that time. The short stories of the 
number are not noticeably strong. The best is that called “ Zan 
Zoo,” a pathetic character sketch of a little Caffre girl whom 
the narrator attempts to accustom to civilized and European life. 
Professor W. G. Blaikie contributes some incidents of Lord 
Byron's school-days, but nothing that throws much light on his 
character. Perhaps the cleverest thing in the magazine this 
month is a two-page sketch by Mark Twain called “ Luck.” 
He asserts that it is not a fanciful story, but the real history of 
a distinguished British general, who attained his position by a 
succession of stupid blunders on his own part, all of which were 
by the merest chance turned to his advantage. Mr. Du 
Maurier’s serial continues to present the experiences of a melan- 
choly and retrospective man, but has not yet reached the extraor- 
dinary adventures promised in the introduction; the illustra- 
tions by the author are eminently characteristic of his style. 
Colonel Dodge’s fanciful paper on “Some American Writers.” 
Montgomery Schuyler’s article on Western architecture, a 
curious speculation by Dr. Andrew Wilson on the topic of 
inherited qualities, an illustrated paper on Paris Nihilists—these 
are the other principal features of a fair but not remarkable 
issue. In the Easy Chair Mr. Curtis has a word of righteous 
indignation against the Russian persecution of the Jews, and a 
word of equally righteous indignation against the moral persecu- 
tion of American liberals in theology. Mr. Howells in the 
Editor’s Study also finds a subject for just wrath—to wit, the 
cheap and wretched novels on our railway news stands. 

Special attention is called by the editors of the A/¢lantic 
Monthly to the article on General Sherman, by Mr. John C. 
Ropes. Mr. Ropes is generally recognized as an eminent mili- 
tary critic, and he examines General Sherman’s career in detail 
without prejudice. We note that he very frankly admits that 
Sherman’s own letters before the Georgia campaign showed that 
he intended not merely to inflict necessary injury, but, to use his 
own words, “ to make the interior of Georgia feel the weight of 
war,” and, if possible, “to devastate South Carolina.” Mr. 


Ropes does not hold the view of war propounded by General . 


Sherman in these letters, and it is probable that General Sher- 
man himself changed his opinion in later days. Mr. Henry 
James gives us another of his short stories with the usual amount 
of close and careful character analysis, and with perhaps more 
than the usual amount of humor. The title “ A Disputed Cor- 
respondence” is applied to the series of letters which 
was formerly supposed to have passed between St. Paul 
and Seneca; it is a pity that there is hardly any possibility 
that the letters are genuine, for they are certainly eminently sug- 
gestive. Recent events in Switzerland and the coming celebra- 
tion of the sixth centennial of her independence, make timely 
Mr. W. M. McCrackan’s paper, “ Six Centuries of Self-Govern- 
ment.” In lighter vein is Agnes Repplier’s “ Oppression of 
Notes,” which will appeal to the sympathy of those readers 
who have been oppressed by too learned foot-notes in literature. 

Scribner's Magazine for August is announced as a Fiction 
Number. It contains short stories by Thomas Nelson Page, 
A. A. Hayes, Annie Eliot, and T. R. Sullivan. Mr. Page’s tale 
deals with Scandinavian characters, and is of a pathetic kind; 
Mr. Hayes’s is one of adventure in the Far West, with stage 
robbers and their victims as the actors; Mr. Sullivan’s is of an 
international character, introducing American and Italian char- 
acters; while Miss Eliot’s tells a tale of the New England sea- 
shore. Better reading than any of these short stories is the first 
instalment of a serial by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, assisted 
by his step-son, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. The first chapters con- 
tain plentiful incident, and promise a highly original story of 
adventure; we hardly find in these pages, however, that dis- 
tinction of style which marks Mr. Stevenson’s best work—such, 
for instance, as “ Markeim,” or the serial last published in this 
very magazine. In the series of articles on the Great Streets 
of the World, Mr. Andrew Lang furnishes this month a paper 
on Piccadilly, by far the best written and most readable in the 
series thus far; the illustrations to it also are thoroughly typ- 
ical of London life and character. A second and final article on 
the new political situation in Japan is furnished by Mr. John 
H. Wigmore, and is, we believe, the only article of a non- 
imaginative kind in the magazine this month. | 

It would be summarizing a summary to attempt to indicate in 
detail the contents of the August Review of Reviews. In its 
condensed yet illuminated epitome of the month’s news and 
progress it is unique and valuable. The two leading articles 
of the issue are those on “ Cromwell and the Independents” and 
on “ The Prince of Wales.” The latter is by Mr. Stead, and is 
a highly original plea that the Prince should be saved from him- 
self by giving him some serious work, to relieve him from 
the deadly exnui of dedicating and opening and unveiling end- 
less halls and meetings and statues. The work Mr. Stead pro- 
poses is for the Prince to act as head of various Royal Commis- 
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sions on colonial unity, labor questions, social evolution, ang © 
the like. Incidentally, Mr. Stead contradicts, on) the author. 
ity of Sir Francis Knollys, the Prince’s secretary, the statement 
that the latter is seriously in debt. Of the baccarat scandal he 
observes, ‘“ If we are really in earnest about this matter it is not 
with baccarat that we should begin. In England there are on] 
two popular gaming hells, the turf andthe Stock Exchange. To 
betting and speculation, baccarat bears the same relation that jn 
the sphere of temperance Chartreuse bears to beer and gin.” The 
article on Cromwell is unsigned. It has a strong timeliness, in 
view of the International Congregational Council) just closed, 
and it is in effect a comprehensive history of English independ. 
ence in religion. It is fully illustrated, and we know of no 
magazine article of the month better worth reading. If Mr, 
Stead deals tenderly with the Prince of Wales, the reverse is the 
case with the dozen or more caricatures on the baccarat scandal] 
here collected from English and American comic papers. The 
record of current events and selections from — periodicals 
are well varied and carefully edited. . 
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Literary Notes 


—Sir Walter Scott’s novels yielded him £150,000. The best 
price he ever received (£18,000) was paid for the “ Life of 
Napoleon.” 

—The first instalment of a series of letters writt 
ens to Wilkie Collins will be given in the Septembe 
Magazine.” They will run through three numbers of the maga. 
zine. 

—Jules Verne is soon to publish two new stories of marvelous 
adventures. One is laid in Transylvania, the other in Central 
Asia. Jules has a son, Michel, who has written short tales in 
the style of his father. 

—Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston, will publish very soon 
‘ Russian Traits and Terrors: A Faithful Picture of the Russia 
of To-day,” by E. B. Lanin (a collective signature employed by 
several contributors to the “ Fortnightly Review’’). 

—Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures for 1889, the publica- 
tion of which has been considerably delayed, have appeared in 
London. Thomas Whittaker will publish the American editions 
at once. The subject of this now famous course is the “ His- 
torical Origin and Religions Ideas of the Psalter.” 

—In a recent London book sale was a copy of Tennyson's 
“ Maud ” containing “ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” with 
the following autograph letter of 1875 from the poet inserted: 
“I cannot attend your banquet, but I inclose £5 to|defray some 
of its expenses, or to be distributed, as you may think fit, among 
the most indigent of the survivors of that glorious charge (at 
Balaklava); a blunder it may have been, but one for which Eng- 
land should be grateful, having learned thereby that her soldiers 
are the bravest and most obedient under the sun.” 

—An American went into the book establishment of Chatto 
& Windus, and asked for Hare’s “ Walks in London.” In the 
United States it is printed in one volume, in England in two. 
‘Oh !” said the Yankee, as he looked at them, “ you part your. 
Hare in the middle, do you?” “I, sir?” said the clerk, with a 
bewildered look. “Oh, no, sir!” ‘I saw he didn’t see the 
joke,” said the Yankee, “so I didn’t explain, but bought the 
books and went away. A week later I entered the same shop. 
As soon as the clerk saw me he approached me, exclaiming, 
‘Good! Capital! “Part your Hare in the middle that’s cap- 
ital, sir! capital.’ —Boston Journal. 
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T he Outlook in Tem- 


perance 


We have already described the novel 
law in regard to drunkenness which went 
into effect in Massachusetts on the first of 
July. Its essential feature is that on con- 
viction of a third offense the imprisonment 
of the delinquent is made imperative. Upon 
the arrest of an offender, he may be 
released at the police office if he can make 
a written statement that he has not been 
arrested twice before within the year, or 
that, if he has, he has been acquitted at 
least once. Such a statement is subse- 
quently verified by a “ probation officer,” 
and if it is false the offender may be 
again arrested. The object is to insure 
the actual punishment of the habitual 
drunkard, to whom a fine is often a trifle, 
and to prevent the man who has for once 
made a slip from feeling that he is branded 
and classed forever among the degraded. 
This law has now been in operation a 
month. The main complaints about its 
enforcement relate to the “probation of- 
ficer,” who, it is alleged, is not young and 
active enough to carry out the certainly 
arduous and responsible duties of his of- 
fice. The law is still in an experimental 
stage. Its workings may be shown by 
the facts that during the first eleven days 
of July there were 764 arrests in the city 
for drunkenness. Of these, 673 were of 
men and gt women. Of the total num- 
ber, 119 were held for the disposition of 
the court, while 645 were discharged by 
the police. Of those thus discharged, 321 
were released on the sixth and 131 on the 
seventh, showing the effects of Fourth of 
July drinks upon the visitors from the 
country. Orly 18 of all those ar- 
rested on the fourth, fifth and sixth were 
held for disposition by the court. One of 
the judges points out that the courts are 
obliged to spend more time over the cases 
brought before them than formerly. It 
was not an extraordinary thing, he says, 
for a judge to pass on 1 50 cases of drunken- 
ness in a single day, while now each case 
must be examined by the court individ- 
ually, and there would be hardly one 
which would take less than ten minutes at 
best. On the whole, this seems to us a 
good thing. Police judges are no doubt 
excellent judges of character, and sharp at 
recognizing the habitual and hardened 
offender. Yet, the space of ten minutes is 
not an excessive time in which to settle a 
question which sets a man at liberty or 
punishes and disgraces him. 

The past week has seen som: bitter and 
direct attacks on the police of this city by 
the saloon-keepers. Tax-payers have come 
almost to regard the two professions as 
working hand in hand for two common 
causes—corrupt politics and open saloons, 
and it is a satisfaction to see the two evil 
forces attacking each other. Any visitor 


to our police courts on Monday mornings 


will see saloon-keepers charged with hav- 
ing kept open on Sunday by policemen 
who, when put on the stand, utterly fail to 
substantiate the charge. Why, then, the 
innocent visitor asks, did this officer make 
the arrest? The answer given by any 
hanger-on of courts or cheap politician not 
talking for effect would be “ To squeeze 
the saloon-keeper. Either he has not paid 
his ‘assessment’ or he has neglected to 
make a friend of the officer whose beat 
passes the saloon.” And now comes the 
Liquor-Dealers’ Association, and repeats a 
former assertion that the well-to-do dealers 
pay the police for the privilege of keeping 
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the side doors of their saloons open on 
Sundays, and that their poorer neighbors 
are compelled to do the same in order to 
compete. In many cases dealers are too 
poor to pay for this privilege and are 
arrested and put to trouble and expense. 
The official organ of the Association, the 
“Wine and Spirit Gazette,” says on this 
subject in its latest issue: “In this city 
the blackmailing of the liquor dealers by 
the police continues unabated, though re- 
dress has been promised again and again. 
The Police Board is virtually under the 
control of Tammany, which is held respon- 


sible for the injury inflicted on the trade 


by this vicious system of levying tribute. 
The liquor-dealers of this city are asking 
the question, Why is it that we cannot 
have rules similar to those which prevail 
in Brooklyn, where blackmailing by the 
police isalmost unknown? The conditions 
of trade in the city across the river are 
identical with those in this city, and yet 
we hear of no complaints on that account 
in Brooklyn.” 

Notice that in this charge of blackmail 
and intimidation the appeal for relief is 
not to the police or Mayor, or the Legis- 
lature, but to Tammany Hall. The real 
force of this is seen in what follows: “ It 
will not do for Tammany to say that it is 
powerless. Tammany does control the 
Police Board, for the reappointment of 
Commissioner McClave by Mayor Grant 
was not made without a distinct under- 
standing on that point. We know whereof 
we are speaking, and a disclaimer of re- 
sponsibility by Tammany Hall must be 
taken for what it is worth. There is but 
one conclusion left, viz., that the amount 
of tribute levied on the liquor trade of this 
city is needed for political purposes.” 
These men are not talking for political 
effect, but purely from personal interest. 
Their charges are founded on knowledge 
expensively gained, and the substance of 
them has been the talk of the streets for 
years. Cannot the Mayor show that in 
his office the city’s welfare may sometimes 
take precedence of the business of politics 
by taking vigorous action in this matter? 
At present he contents himself with these 
suggestions: “ A law should be passed 
which can be enforced. The present law 
the people do not endorse and do not be- 
lieve in. It would require a police force 
ten times as large to enforce the present 
excise laws literally and strictly, even if 
violations could be prevented then. I 
have drafted no bill, but I would favor a 
measure which permitted sales on certain 
hours on Sundays. These hours should 
be the same for all places. Places apply- 
ing for a Sunday license should give an 
additional bond for any violation.” 

The situation in Iowa is thus described 
by Chairman Samuel Dickie in a letter to 
the “ Voice:” “(1) The Republican party 
has gone into the campaign upon a plat- 
form declaring, in general terms, for the 
enforcement of law, presumably including 
the prohibitory statute. (2) The Demo- 
cratic party has adopted a High-License 
platform and openly committed himself to 
the overthrow of Prohibition as the policy 
of the State. (3) The Prohibition party 
has placed a ticket inthe field. (4) In view 
of these conditions a number of sincere 
friends of prohibition, both in an out of 
the Prohibition party, have expressed a 
doubt as to the wisdom of running a sepa- 
rate Prohibition ticket. In, my opinion, 
for the Prohibitionists of Iowa to with- 
draw their ticket would be the acme of 
folly. With its relation to the National 


29r 


organization, the Republican party of Iowa. 
cannot be trusted to maintain prohibition 


in that State. Without impeaching the 


integrity of the rank and file of that party,. 


all intelligent men agree that the Republi- 
can politicians of Iowa accepted prohibi- 


tion as a necessity and have never espoused 
it as a principle. Both in their platform: 


and press they have declared that loyalty 
to prohibition was not a test of party fealty, 


and have, in their State Conventions, ex-- 


pressed a willingness to return to license, 
should the popular demand be for such a 
course. . . . The simple fact is that both 
parties are cringing before the saloon 
power and are compelled to bid against 
each other to win saloon support.” 

We make a single extract from an ad- 
dress by ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, of 
Kansas, delivered at Prohibition Park the 
other day: “ If by my voice or my vote or 
my pen I could eradicate and extirpate 
absolutely the saloon traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors, I would gladly do so. It can- 
not be denied that it is one of the stu- 
pendous problems confronting us at the 


beginning of the second century of gov- 


ernmental existence. It is estimated, I 
believe, that more than $g00,000,000 a 
year are spent for intoxicating liquors, and 
that there is more expended in the city of 
New York for beer, whiskey, and other 
intoxicants than there is spent for bread,. 
meat, and public education together. We 
have wrestled with this subject for ten 
years in Kansas, and have had organic and 
statutory prohibition, and yet there is nota 


town in that State where a man cannot get. 


all the liquor he wants. There is not an 


‘organized municipal corporation there 


whose expenses are not paid by the taxes 
levied upon the recognized and open traffic 
in intoxicating liquors. In Atchison, where 
I reside, the entire expenditure of the cor- 
poration, its police, its lighting, everything 
connected with municipal administration, is. 
paid by the tax or fine or license fees levied 
every month upon those who are known by 
the authorities to be openly engaged in 
selling contrary to the law.” 

A prohibition orator at Prohibition 
Park the other day asserted that before he 
was reformed, he one night drank fifty- 
three brandy cocktails. Apropos of which 
a cleryman of our acquaintance asserts 
that he once heard a temperance orator 
declare that he had once consumed four 
gallons of rum in a day! It is to be 
regretted that here and there a temperance 
orator seems to feel that the greater 
beast he was as a drunkard the more 
effective a reformer he becomes, and even 
strains the truth to establish his precious. 
reputation as once a phenomenal sinner. 
Less and less of this sort of thing is heard 
nowadays, and we heartily hope the 
wretched practice will continue to decrease. 
Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, Roger Q. 
Mills, the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
Neal Dow, I. R. Funk, Thomas Dixon, 
Axel Gustafson, and Erastus Wiman are 
among the speakers at the Prohibition 
Park meetings in Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, this week. It looks as if 
they had recently begun to rigidly enforce 
the Prohibitory law in Portland, Me. A 
hotel-keeper of that city has made an 


assignment for the benefit of his creditors, 


and in his statement to them he says the 
failure was due to the strict enforcement 
of the law. The Prohibitionists of New 
York State will, as has been announced, 
hold their next State Convention in Albany, 
September 2 and 3. They will nominate 
candidates. | 
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The Christian Union 


Correspondence 


The Youngest College President 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

Will you permit me to make a correc- 
tion upon an item in your column of “ Per- 
sonal Notes” in the issue of July 11. 

The youngest college president in the 
country is President A. E. Turner, of the 
Lincoln University at Lincoln, Illinois. He 
is now only twenty-nine years old and has 
occupied his present position for three 
years. Lincoln University is one of the 
educational institutions of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and is under the 
direction of a Board of Trustees chosen by 
the synods of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. 
It was established twenty-five years ago, 
and graduated its first class in 1868. The 
university is open to both sexes. 

I feel justified in making the above cor- 
rection, because I am a member of the 
faculty of Lincoln,and therefore acquainted 
with the facts of the case. I mail you a 
copy of our last annual catalogue. 

R. W. CROWELL. 
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—No one, says the “Evening Post,” 
was much surprised when the London 
‘« Times,” in its “ City article,” declared that 
Chicago was destined to become one of 
greatest grain-growing States of the Union; 
but it is a little startling to find the same 
journal in its number for July 11 making 
such a complicated blunder as to say of 
an English volunteer corps that “it grew 
in 1793 out of the threatened invasion of 
Napoleon III.” 


For Mental Depression 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. L. C. S. TURNER, Colfax, Ia., says: “I am 
very much leased with it in mental depression from 
gastric troubles.” 


NewEneland Conservatory 


Founded by Dr. E. Toursée. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


M USIC Instruction in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Violin, Solfeggio, Harmony, Etc. 

Class Tuition, aolessons, $ Oto £30. Privatelessons 
given. Recital s, ures to all 
horal and chestral pupils. 
eLoc TION — Oratory. Dramatic and Lyric 
Action, ay nguages, Literature, Piano 
and A comfortable 
for y Studente. Calendar free. 

Fall Term Begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, Ceneral Managers 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


A.S.BARNES & CO., Publishers 


751 Broadway, New York 


be to mail their Illustrated 
ve Catalogue (with price-list) of 
covering a wide range of 


ine 


subjects, on request. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Macmillan 
NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Louis Dyer’s New Book. 


Studies of the Gods in 
Greece 


At Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated. 
Being Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the 
Lowell Institute. By Louis Dyer, B.A., 
Oxon, late Assistant Professor in Harvard 
University. With Maps and Plans. 457 
pages, crown 8vo., cloth, $2.50. 


** Marked throughout by wonderful reason and 
moderation, and openness to the evidence on all 
sides of matters in dispute. With singular grace 
and felicity of phrase, with abundant learning, and 
with accuracy due to personal observation, Professor 
Dyer explains the development of the cults of 
Demeter, at Eleusis and Cnidus, of Dionysus, in 
Icaria, Athens, and Eleusis ; of 7Esculapius, 

at Epidaurus, and Athens; of Aphrodite at Paphos, 
ind of A poll o at Delos. ” What gives the work its 
most admirable quality is the success of the author’s 
effort to put himself at the Greek point of view. 
The gods are treated with the reverence that is due 
to them, and the fact is emphasized that there is 
much in Christianity which is of Greek rather than 
Jewish quality.”—New York Tribune. 


“The volume is marked by breadth as well as 
depth of scholarship, and is full of spirit and ee 
treating of the subjects in Yi 

imes. 


Letters of John Keats 


TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. Globe 8vo., $1.50. 


Now Ready, Vol. Ll. Cloth, $1.25. To be com- 
pleted in six volumes, published monthly. 


Landor’s Imaginary Con- 


versations. 


With Bibliographical and explanatory Notes 
by CHARLES G. CRUMP. 


Vol. I. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
*,* Also a limited Larger Paper Edition. 


8vo., price, $4.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


JUSTICE 


By HERBERT SPENCER 
Being Part IV. of “ The Principles of Moral- 
ity. Cloth, $1.25. 


Of The Principles of Morality,’’ Part I. 
Data of Ethics) was published some years o. 
author has chosen to comptete Part IV. prior to Parts Si 
and III., which oe. still in ——. The new book is 
considered by Spencer to one of the most impor- 
tant sections of his entire philosophical series. 


 t2mo. 


A Puritan Pagan 


By JULIEN GoRDON, author of “ A Diplomat’s 
Cloth, $1.00. 


The rapid success of the brilliant novelist known as 
Julien Gordon has been a conspicuous feature of our re- 
cent literary history. ‘A Puritan Pagan”’ has been pro- 
nounced to be the author’s strongest work. 


Diary.” 12mo. 


ale by all booksellers ; or will be sent 7 
price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3, & 5 BOND STREET, - NEW YORK. 


Magazine 
Edi ition 
an Inter- 


“The Busy Man's Mag 


A New Illustrated Monthly 
not two years old (American 
not six months old), with 
national circulation of 


OVER 200,000 cories 
}AUGUST now READY, 


CONTAINING: 
|“ The Progress of the World,” : 
“Current History in Caricature,’’ 
Record of Current Events,’’ 
“Leading Articles of the Month,” 


and all the regular departments that have 
gained for THE REVIEW OF REVIEws its 
creat popularity. The Character Sketch, 


“The Prince of Wales’”’ 


in this number, by . Stead, is the most 
striking political eticle ‘of the year. 


Cromwell and his Independents ”’ 
is a timely article a ae of the great inter- 
national gathering ndon ‘of the Inde- 
pendents, or Congresationalists. 


) 
) 
) 


$2.00 a year. Trial subscrij tion, Seven 
mo onthe for $1.00. Sold by all |newsdeal- 
ers 


“20 Cents a Co 
Desirable Agents wanted in every ¢ 
THe Review oF Revi 

13 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y 


P 
MUSICAL CURRICULUM. , For in: 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in Americag 
and Fiapering. Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, postpa 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE. Voiee The latest 


By F. W. ROOT. ost advanced and 
most practical book for Private . or Class — in- 
Ne Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


REED “ORGAN STUDIES. ough and compre 


By W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stud- 
ies by this In eight Books. Price, 
50cts. each, postpa 
MUSICAL VISITOR. 

sfor Choirs and Organists. 

Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 

Reading Matter. Single copies —. $1.50 per year. 
pecial] terms to clubs of five or 

and best book 


ARENA OF SONG, and bert 


By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Con ventions Full of good 


the Female 


things. Price, 60cts. postpaid er 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. vag of instructions 
for learning to play chords. pts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED 
THE JOHN Cco., 
74 W. 4th &t., E. 16th &t., 
OINCINNATI, O. NEW YO 


NOW READY! 


No.0 


IRA D. SANKEY 


JAS. McGRANAHAN GEO. C. STEBBINS 
231 HYMN | 
PRICE, $30 PER 100|'COPIES 


Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIG tel & MAIN CO 
74 W. ath St., Cincinnati. | 76 E. oth § New York. 
73 E. 16th St., New York. | $1 Randolph 'St.. Chicago. 


Studien und Plandereien 
Studien und Plaudereiey II. 


An adult who, at the outset, knows no ra can read 
the first book through to the end without the help of dic- 
tionary or grammar. The second volume continues and 
broadens the work begun inthe first. ‘* What a charming 
book you have made of it.”—Prof. Bacher, of Harvard. 
These books are now in their fifteenth and ninth editions 
respectively, and in use in hundreds of schools. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, are the publishers. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Androscoggin Lakes (illustrated) : Containing 
a brief Description of the Summer Resort 
‘known as the Rangeley Lakes, with an ac- 
count of Dixville Notch, N. H. 92 pages. 

Bedford Mineral Springs, Pa.: Scenery, Cli- 
mate, and Surroundings of a Celebrated 
Mountain Resort. 52 pages, illustrated. 

Campobello, N. B.: Where and How to Go. 
20 pages. 

Greenwich, Conn.: A Beautiful Summer Re- 
sort. Indian Harbor Hotel. 12 pages. 

Hagerstown, Md.: The Queen City of the 
Valleys. 36 pages, illustrated. 

Liberty, N. Y. Walnut Mountain House: A 
Quiet Summer Home. 8 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Maryland: Summering on Panoramic Western 
Maryland Railroad. List of Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses. 

Natural Bridge, Va., A Description of. Illus- 
trated. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y.: Its Attractions as a 
Summer Resort. The Hotel Earlington 
and Surroundings. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Sweet Springs, West Va.: A Health and 

_ Pleasure Resort. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Vermont, Northern. 44 pages, illustrated and 
maps. 


SUMMER HOMES 


Canada 


WINDSOR HOTEL. MONTREAL 


The Windsor is delightfully situated on : 
the finest square in the city. Its cool, airy 
rooms, palatial corridors, and dining-rooms, 
hold a world-wide reputation, and place it 
among the Palace Hotels of the American 
Continent. Guide to Montreal sent free on 
application to Recreation Department of 
e Christian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 


California 


‘‘OUR ITALY” 
Is what CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 
Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


the largest seaside resort hotel in the world, has just pub- 
ed, and which will be sent, postpaid, upon application 
tothe Recreation Department of The Christian Union. 


France 


RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, roo Avenue Victor Hugo, 

offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 

most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 

de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
rs. 


su 


Maine 


PORTLAND HARBOR 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, with 
lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the distance. 
Steamer from Portland twice daily. New Stone Wharf. 
Price, $4,000. 


Address B. F. STEVENS 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island Sen arbor, Maine. Address 


1H 
LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


New Hampshire 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 1 5 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Broo 
eaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic, 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


Sailings of any 


to any part o 


after writing to this department 
places you wish to visit and 
arranging routes. Address 
Clinton Hall, Astor 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 
Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 
Ocean Steamer or River 

Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


f the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 


for information concerning the 
time-tables to aid you in 
The Christian Union, 

Place, New York 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. #H. 


Season of 1 Ses opens June 13, and closes October 1. 
This elegant hotel, 

Fissugene, is only one hour an 

from 


D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 


New Hampshire Virginia 
HOTEL PONEM AH Natural Bridge Hotels 
VIRGINIA 


the famous natural wonder, one of the Prestest of 

nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUE RIDGE 
t MOUNTAINS, surrounde d 

situated ae ee the hills of New | ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 

twenty-six minutes’ ride | waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 

Four-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis-- 


ton. 
Special a for June and October. Good Orchestra. tance, 24% miles, over good roads. 
E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


grand and majest: 


P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 


Pennsylvania 


New York 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON 

RATES REDUCED FOR JULY 
For circulars and information address 


P. 
Kaaterskill Post-Office, Greene County, N. Y. 


EXCELLENT board; beautiful location; large rooms; 
well-shaded grounds; convenient tothe village; terms 
“THE MEADOWS,” 


reasonable. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
URF HOTEL 
PARADISE FOR CHILORE fishing, and 


bathing in bay and ocean. Access via L R., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P.M. 


ON SENECA LAKE 
| yo POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N. Y., 
(near Watkins Glen.) No mosquitoes, no malaria; 
bowling, archery, tennis, ting, bathing, and Sshing ; 
good livery; a ‘dea-chaees orchestra; weekly hops. Table 
and service unsurpassed; transient, $2 per day and up- 
wards. Special rates for families. _ 
Address HARRISON S. DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 
on Seneca Lake, Long Point, N. Y. 


PARADISE HOME 
treatment; 40 minutes out Harlem R. R.; 


altitude 300 feet, forest trees, spring water, 
wood fires, steam heat, water closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT, 109 East 18th St, N.Y. 2x8? 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 

ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
‘and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsurpassed. Send for illus- 
pamehist. WM. E..LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains 


A strictly temperance hotel and absolutely no liquors 
sold in the place; pleasant associations; excursion parties 
taken to all points of interest, and charges nominal; your 
patronage solicited ; terms reasonable ; location unexcelled ; 
thirteenth season. ‘Address O. R. COE, Windham, N. Y. 


Virginia 
LURAY INN 


FRED. W. EVANs, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous LurRAY CAVERNS 
OF WIRGINIA 
re the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 


O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


A 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in America; the- 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 


free. Address 
ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 


TOURS 


EGYPT and PALESTINE 


Cook’s Select Fall Party sails by the Inman steamer: 
**City of New York”’ Sept. 2d. There are a few berths 
vacant, for which immediate application is necessary. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway 


Its merits as a WASH 


9 
BARLOW’S BLUE have been fully 
a 
INDIGO 


rs. Your 


kee Grocer: 
BLUE oug t to have it on. 


Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila Pa 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


ConnecTicuT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 


Bh yp ee year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 

for or for business. bso- 

ay f a enuine home, with the most 
ned surroundings. Gymnasium. References 


given and required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


ConneEcTicuT, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY. 53d Year 


Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business; 
aims to surround students with home influences, to make 
the individual not the class the basis of work. Bright 
students are advanced rapidly, yet thoroughly; those of 

ower mental movement receive extra attention. 
WM. J. BE 


. M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


ConngEcTicuT, New London. 
AND BACKWARD BOYS 


This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year round. 
Delightful summer and winter home. Thorough physical 
and mental training by an experienced physician and 
teacher. Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


ConngctTicuT, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
PREPARATORY INSTITUTE. 
ear. Reopens Sept. 23, 1891. A home and 
day tee or the primary and higher education of both 
sexes. A discount tothe G. A. R. Bo catalo ress 
R. THOMSON. 


ConNECTICUT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
‘Schools. For catalogue, address GzorGe L. Fox, Rector. 


ConnectTicuT, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 


the year. Bothsexes. Departments of 


resi 


legraphy, German, etc ent. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
A Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory courses. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. Healthful location. 
nasium. ‘Terms moderate. 


ConngEcTICUT, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS begins ~ A, ear Som. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teach coated 
of the pleasantest v villages on the bund. One 
from New York irculars sent on application. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
WEST ENDINSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Miss 
‘Capy, Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of 
Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


ConngECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector 
The Rev. JOHN H. McCRACKAN, M.A,, Jr. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Lady Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
T= ELDERAGE,. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misszs BANGS, Principals. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 


ConnectTicuT, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


to $6 
$500t0 $600. = sss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConneEcTicuT, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the — 


leges of the University, open to every Christ 
Conmination, Professors and Instructors: Timothy Dwieht, 
Day, Sats George P. Fisher, Lewis 
3 ad Curtis, George B. Stevens, Frank 
Porter, Mark Bailes Gustave Stoeckel. Begins 
Sept. 24. For catalogue or fuller information arn to 
ror. GEORGE E. DAY, Dean of the Fac 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd _ year. Full Coll re and Preparat Courses. 
tages usic Painting, and Drawing. 
All departments in charge o nti ists. New Science 


‘Four well uippe I 
tanical, physical, chemicai, mineralogical 
inducements for jeachers who wish to tak vanced work. 
ogy Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x8o ft.), Sargent 
System. Delicate girls show marked gain in strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cottage 
offers students opportunity to reduce expenses to lowest 
rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance ex- 
aminations. Correspondence invited. Lock Box 201. 


SARAH F. ANUVERSON, Principal. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 2g 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The old- 
est: school for women inthe South. Teachers are gradu- 
ates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley.  henaeer 


tions first-class i ular. 
ons firs in every partic W. T. POYNTER. 


MAINE, Augusta. 

T. CATHARINE’S HALL 

A School for Girls in Augusta,’ Maine—six hours from 
Boston, two hours from Portland. Thorough preparation 
for college; alsoschool course, branches, 
Latin, Fr rench, and German. Music eet 
ments. For circulars apply to the Princ al. Reop 
Sept. Rev. HENRY ‘ALN NEELY resident or 
Visitor; Miss CLARA W. ALLEN, Brincpal: 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
OLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 
This school offers to Medical Students unsurpassed 
clinical and other advantages. Send for acatalogue to Dr. 
THOMAS OPIE, Dean, cor. Calvert and Saratoga Sts. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate. 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 
catalogue, address the President, 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Pu.D. 


MAsSACHUSETTS, Springfield, cor. Worthington and 
Bowdoin 


SHBY HALL. —Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
plete College course. courses 


I 
Miss Principals. 
Address, until Sept. 1st, Devon, gen aa Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL—Home School for Young 


Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art, and 


Languages. | 
Miss M. G. WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and boarding pupils received. For circulars and terms 


address promptly 
Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
— TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
THE 

IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 

year Depts. 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 

pane. 


t ts. Careful Traini 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 
OUSATONIC HALL, a Home and Day Schoo] | 


for Girls, reopens October 1, ory Course Tenth year. In. 
termediate and Co lege Pre arato rses. umber of 
posing. Ronis limited. ALL and Miss 

Principals. 


= 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
sea School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 


° Tapert or opportunities for the study of Language, Lit. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 22, 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
oo INSTITUTE, for girls of allages. 44th 
ear. Sept. 21st. Careful instruction—mental, 
washers earnest, sy! helpful. 
ye ae manners and formation of character. Ad- 
dress for circulars Mr. and Mrs. MANTON VAN 
SCHAACK, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE 
A select and limited school for young men and bo 
Prepares for college or business. Pupils are members of 


Pri al’s family and recely e personal care and attentio 
rincipal’s Mjdress E. VAN LENNED, Prin ention 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 

Day AND BoarRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re- 
open Sept. 23. Location s ae: home cheerful. Col- 
lege, preparatory, and s courses. Desirable home for 
motherless girls. Send for circular, which gives 
information. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS will reopen October 1, 58 1. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New 
England. The payment of pase. one-half in advance and 
the an. 15, wil ordin tuition, wit 


the year, 2. TRE EP 
S$ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Nortont 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fall 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 

closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa- 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON.. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Enlarged Quarters. New Library Pag Faculty. 
moderate. Free ‘Scholarships, ens October 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
OUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

The School of Domestic Science an Industrial Arts 
reopens October 7, 1891. Address Principal of the - 
School for circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo : , ar repared for college, scientific 
school, or business. e ent es of family life com- 
bined with best Me and physical trainin ing. Buildings 
new, and constructed accordin ng to latest models ; seventy- 


five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 
USHING ACADEMY: 
For both sexes, $200 a year. For full particularsisend 


for illustrated circular and new catalogue t 
H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, New Studio Building, 145 
Dartmouth St. 


snstructors: ERNEST L. Major, JosepH De Camp, 
Henry H. Kitson, Mercy A. BaiLey, ANNIE E. Rip- 
DELL, LucIEN CHENEAU. 

The ninth year of this School opens October rst. Full 
courses in Drawing and Painting, including Still Life and 
Water Colors. Special attention to Life Studies, Portrait- 
ure and Illustrating. Class in Modeling. Students have 
free access to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Be- 
gin at anytime. For circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 


ConnNECTICUT, Windsor. 
Preparatory and Home School for mot 
uperior advantages for French, German, ee a 
and_tuition, $350 A year. The twenty_hith year 
will begin Septentber 
WILLIAMS, Principal. 


Iturnors, Chicago, 304 Honore St. 

LLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 
The commencement exercises of this school took place 

‘on June 16th, when a class of 46 graduated. 
The new class is now being formed for the fall term. 
Those desiring admission to the School should apply at 
‘once, as only a limited number can be accepted. Applica- 
ttions should be sent.to.tthe Superintendent, Miss DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY 
129th year. Home School for thirty boys. Pupils 

fitted for Harvard and other colleges, and for scientific 
schools. A large farm belongs to and adjoins the Academy 
grounds. Good facilities for salt water bathing and boat- 
ing. Arrangements made for private tutoring in summer 
vacation. Address JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD SEMINARY.—Location pleasant, 


% 25 miles from Boston, on Old 
R. R. Fine Buildings laboratory, library, 
Sel for Girls. Send for illustrated circu om) 
H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


MINNESOTA, Northfield. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
For both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific 
Courses. Academy for Preparatory and English studies. 
School of Music, Art, Elocution. Expenses very low. 
Fall term opens Sept. 9, 1891. Address 
TAS. W. STRONG, President. 


Missour!1, St. Louis, 2812-2814 Locust St. 
OSMER HALL. Day and Boarding School 
admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
D, Miss M. H. 


4 


d <. 
‘Send for circular. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY 

Prepere s both sexes for any college or scientific 

school xcellent general course. Expenses very low. 


or catalogue H. CLARK, AM., Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Re-opens Sept. 2 Preparation |for college a spe- 

cialty. Pupils to Vente. Wellesley, and Smith 


rtificat 
CAROLINE’ M. GERRISH. A.B. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for Boys tke and business prepa- 


ration a specialty h summer. 


New Jersey, Orange. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Princi- 


pal ofa a Private School will receive into her family 3 a 
few girls, them home care_in to thoros rough 
and attractive. ne hour from’ al York. 
rs. J. V. N. D 
Mountain Station. 


New J Bridgeton. 

Y HALL 

H d Coll ool for Young 
ome and College 


861. 
Mrs. |. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 
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New Jersey, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 
the A Ww and attractive school for bogs. 
Opens Oct 


. MOREY, Princip 


New Jersey, Montclair. 

RS. BISSELL’S HOME and DAY SCHOOL 

Ladies and Children. Careful Mental 

hysical Culture. Prepares for college. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23. 

New Jersey, Paterson. 

ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
M Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 


New Jersey, Summit. 

ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. r. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. One hour from New York. 
Resident Native French and German teachers. Terms, 
_ New Jersey, Princeton. 

HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

opens September 23. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton of Princeton College, or to 

J. B. FINE, Head-Master. 


New Jersey, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 
of the highest grade. ~Solid culture in English, 
Art, Languages. Careful training in manner, mind , and 
heart. Ele ctive classical and collegiate course. Twenty- 
fourth year begins Sept. 24. For circular, address 
Miss RACHELLE Hunt, Principal. 


New York, Rochester. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
is ready for distribution by The University of 


hester, and will sent ona plcoion to 
50. Pres. DAVID J. HILL. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Open Oct. 1. Preparation for the Harvard Examina- 
tions, Barnard and other colleges for women; number 
limited ; special attention to English, elocution, and physi- 
cal culture ; daily instruction an practice in Delsarte gym- 
nastics. 


MARY B. WHITON,A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


September 16. F lars address 
begins September 1 red ad Weed 


New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Order programme for 1891-’92 and picture. Among 
the hills, 32 miles from New Yor th 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and advanced work. Certificate accepted by alors 

ley colleges. Delsarte gymnastics. Reo 

ept. 1 Miss NorTH and Miss BARNEs, Principals. 


York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 
Opens Sept, 18th. Healthful, 


progressive. Filled last year toits utmost ca Send 
ustrated circular. Rev. Geo. CROSB MITE. A. M. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
100 young women, Superb modern buildings. 


For 
Twelve | Six graduating courses and 


or school year, Sept. 14, $240 pays boar urnished 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenography, and 


typewriting. See illustrated E. KING, D.D. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
Ne YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who are 
ools, seminaries, high 
and any who wish to 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


raining, Kindergart t t 

and Schola 


New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. Y ae Dept. 


and Summer School at Worrall Hall, Peekskill. “ 
logue address Cot. C. J. WRIGH ; 


uates of colleges, al 
cols, teachers 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. ‘Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on a 
Mrs. LEWIS ant Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for. Military 6: the Government Acad- 


& AMEN, Principals. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
COLLEGE. College for Young 
Ladies. University Preparatory and Business for 


Young Successful at popular rates. Cata- 
logue of ANNISTER. 


New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY bbs: 


mistake in bringing up boys begins at at 
phlet. ($600 a year.) H. W etclaRe 


New York, New York City. 
TERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES of New 


York City, 29 Lian ts St. GERMAN, FRENCH, 
SPANISH, | ITA TIN, GREEK. ‘ The Nat- 
ral Method of instruction in bod. anguages as used 
by Prof, Stern has met with remarkable success. This 
od is a benediction to Union. 
School of Langu justly regarded as 
one of the ve its ‘kind. '—New Engla 
Journal of Educat 
Send ocummmaninnthone to Bethlehem, N. H., until Sept. 
1. Fall term commences Oct. 1. Special arrangements 
made for those who study to teach German and French. 


New York, New York City, Washington Square. 
CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

RINITY SCHOOL.—Location and surroundings 

unsurpassed. Equipment complete. Gymnasium, 
drill hall, “Bowling alleys, etc. Thorough preparation for 


llege, scientific sch b 
college, scien quis, or business RK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 


HUDSON, _A boarding and _day school for young 
ladies and little girls. Will reopen Sept 
Miss M. W. ETCALE, Principal. 


New York, Syracuse. 


k= SCHOOL—Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hun- 
TINGTON, S.T.D. The fwenty-first school rear begins 
September 16. Miss [ARY J >*KSO 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
— HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 
College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 
New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy. 
Languages, zsthetic and social culture. 
e 


. be t. 16. Address 
Thirty-seventh year CHAS hy: DOWD, PhD., Pres. 


New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
A thorough preparatory school of high grade. Mili- 


Address. for Tele and 
HAS. STURTEN VA} T MOORE, A.B. (Harvard) 
boro’ Beach, Me. 


New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for ci to Sa 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited. Full aca- 
demic course, with diploma. Prepares for leading wo- 
men’s colleges. Eleventh ar begins Sept. 16, 1891. 
Address Miss MARY GRAY. Principal 


New York, 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For Grcelere address 
Base letter until September 1, Miss H..L. BULKLEY, 
C. PLUMLEY Principals. 


7 Hoax. New York City, 121 East 36th St., near 


ISS SPRING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


SCHOOL, for “Bras children. 
d set . 24. wing, Elocution, enics, 


New York, Newburgh. 
MISSES MACKIES’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-second 
ear, begins Sept. 23, 1891. A school for girls, ten 


miles from New York. 5S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. gsi 
Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful an 
f A refined Christian home. New Building with 
Im rovements. Session begins September 16 


FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


New Athens. 
RANKLIN COLLEGE.—Boarding, room, and 
books, $1.85 per week. Catalogue free. 


Oun10, Painesville. 
| Fe ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings enlarged 
increased opportunities for ar liberal and thorough 


education of young women. rty-third be 
“Bice MARY EVANS 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


Onr10, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Permanent Income from the State. Annual Rev- 
enues, $150,000. Twenty-five departments. Forty-three 
Professors and Assistants. Classical, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses. Ten Laboratories. Both sexes admitted. 
Tuition free. Send for catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Bien, MAWR COLLEGE, a College for Wo- 


aa Bryn Mawr, Pa., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
> and under ute courses in Sanskrit, 
Giters tin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
Old F rench. Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothie 
and C | German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and. lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. For program, ess as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY 
A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific 

School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facilities in Music, 
Art, and Modern Languages. Steam heat; electric light; 
all modern appliances. $225.40 pays all charges in a reg- 
ular:course for one year. Discounts to preachers, teachers, 
and two from same family. Year begins Sept. 1. Cata- 
logue free. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown. 
OYLESTOWN SEMINARY 
Both sexes. Number of boarders limited. Attend- 


ance three times as great as it was one sd 2 o. Magn 
cent building. GEORG 
Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. 98th year. A safe, comfortable 
school home. Aims to be thorough, rational, and Chris- 
tian in its methods and training. Careful oversight of in- 
dividual pupil. Location healthy and pleasant. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 


Music Department in c ange of P. Sherw 
under the supervision of Sherwood. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, a Ogontz, the spacious country seat of J - a 
begin its ‘forty-second year 
For circulars, ap Aga PRINCIPALS, Ogontz Schoo = 

gomery County, 


vince, sale. Princt merita. 
Miss FRANCES BENNETT. Miss H. A. DILLave, 
Miss J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 
College Preperstery , School for girls reopens Sep- 


tember 29. r orcas ar address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
3oth Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’gr. 
A Military Caiege. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 


tecture, and Arts. Preparatory Course of one year. 
Circulars of Cot. CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and suc ucator 

of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
bene LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 
Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academical and 
College Courses. Pu Wellesley on 
our examination or circulars, a 
Mrs. DORA B. RICHARDS: Principal. 
Miss oARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principa 


Hellmuth Health Home 
College = 


Large illustrated Catalogue senton application. 
Stadents from all parts of America. Number re- 
ceived limited. Conducted parties leave New York, 
Chicago, ints for the College 
Rev. E. N H, M.A., Principal. 
ONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
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Financial 


Nothwithstanding the increase in the 
Treasury balance for the week, indicating 
a slight draft on the banks, and in spite 
ot the cessation of the currency flow from 
the West, the banks, as will be noticed by 
the statements below, show only a un- 
important variation from a week ago in 
their reserves. The result was more of a 
surprise, too, from the fact that the $1,600,- 
ooo gold that went abroad on Saturday of 
last week, counted for its full value in the 
average statement. All of this was coun- 
ter-balanced by the nearby shipments from 
the country, and by the purchase of silver 
by the Treasury, which adds so much 
weekly, almost daily, to the floating cur- 
rency. A small decrease in deposits may 
be mentioned, too, as contributing to the 
result as reflected in the surplus reserve. 
The easy in money on call is almost phe- 
nomenal, and is fully as excessive as a week 
ago; while time loan-makers are equally 
exacting both in rates and security. The 
aversion to making time loans, this year, 
is not due to any anticipated stringency 
this autumn, for the idea of such stringency 
is rapidly fading out in view of the heavy 
reserves now being carried, but it is due to 
the distrust which has developed, owing 
to the apprehension about silver legislation 
the coming winter. That silver legislation 
will be attempted, is unquestionably a 
reasonable proposition, but in view of the 
well-known convictions of the President it 
is equally reasonable, indeed more than 
probable, that no new damaging silver leg- 
islation can become a law. Yet such is 
the nature of the average speculative mind 
that it proceeds to discount possibilities 
first and then to discuss probabilities after- 
wards; the second thought will correct the 
first apprehension, though not until people 
have suffered much damage. Uncertainty 
always breeds distrust and stops or retards 
the wheels of commerce. 

So it happens that we are passing 
through this phase now, and it comes at 
the time when the uneasiness in England 
and Europe over their own affairs is hav- 
ing its reflex influence in our markets; 
hence two powerfully detrimental influ- 
ences are combined in producing a state 
of depressing stagnation here in all of our 
markets, and in our great commercial and 
industrial interests, as well. The apparent 
over-production in iron and cotton is more 
due to this distrust than to the usual and 
legitimate demands of general commerce 
when in a normal state. So it is seen that 
we can trace any untoward and injurious 
conditions now back to the abnormal and 
vicious legislation on our currency. 

Much depends now on the verdict that 
the people may give in any of the States 
on this free coinage of silver, pro or con, 
before Congress meets, as to the possible 
course of legislation which may follow. 
If Ohio pronounces a verdict against free 
coinage (that question being now one of the 
issues in the coming campaign there), the 
verdict will go far to kill any additional 
attempts in Congress to force it. Until 
we get some such expression, we shall feel 
apprehensive as to its future, and the feel- 
ing will deter any great activity in the 
security markets. 

But there are other influences which 
must tell; the wheat crops are now pretty 
certainly assured, the engagements for the 
shipments of wheat abroad, and the pur- 
chases of wheat for export, are going for- 
ward on an almost unprecedented scale. 
The preparations for transportation through- 
out the Northwest, West, and Southwest 
are very extraordinary. The present traffic 


of railways, due in part to an early move- 
ment already begun, is resulting in a large 
increase in gross earnings ; this is exhibited 
in the returns of the past month, and is 
increasing in volume. The general out- 
look for corn is not impaired, and prom- 
ises a crop little, if any, short of 1889. 
Nature is generous to us this year, and it 
is fortunate for us that she is so. Her re- 
sources are coming forward to correct the 
misjudgments of men, and in due time 
they will serve to overcome the distrust 
and financial misfortunes that have over- 
taken us, partly from our own mistakes 
and partly from the more widespread mis- 
takes of Europe in her ventures in South 
America. 

The news from Europe this week was of 
the apprehensive sort; rumors have reached 
us all the week of some coming disaster, 
but none has occurred to really trouble us. 
No doubt there is still great strain in Eu- 
rope, and further failures may come to 
light as a consequence, but we are very 
doubtful about any very important failures 
now, after the great stress has been suc- 
cessfully met; if any do come, however, it 
will be on account of old scores and not on 


account of anything new, for conditions | 


are mending. The Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington has rendered its report on our 
foreign commerce for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. This has been an unexam- 
pled year so far as the volume of foreign 
trade is concerned, which proves larger 
than on any previous year in our history. 
The aggregate of our exports and imports 
amounts to $1,729,000,000. The balance 
of this trade record is in our favor to the 
amount of $39,519,914 only; last year, 1890, 
the favorable balance was $68,518,275; 
but it must be remembered that the figures 
for the fiscal year just past embrace the 
extraordinary imports of the autumn and 
winter, in anticipation of the operations of 
the new tariff law. Since then the falling 
off in drygoods imports is a marked feat- 
ure in the trade, and is causing now a 
monthly decrease in general import re- 
turns. While exports are heavily on the 
increase, the conclusion in the best-in- 
formed circles is that there will be a read- 
ment in trade balances this year very favor- 
able to the export side. No more gold 
went out this week, and the increasing 
volume of commercial bills now — on 
the market promises to supply the defi- 
ciency, and to produce a drift in the direc- 
tion of much lower exchange. The sum 
total of gold up to date—the net total— 
which as gone out amounts to little short 
of $72,000,000 for the year. This leaves 
about $175,000,000 gold coin, and over 
$60,000 gold bars in the Government 
Treasury, while one year ago it had about 
$230,000,000 in coin and $63,000,000 in 
bars. The reduction is our chief hoard of 
gold here for 1891 is significant. We can- 
not afford to repeat such a record for a 
long time to come; the causes for it, we 
know, are extraordinary, and then, too, the 
year is not over; how much of this gold 
shall we get back for our great crop and 
product shipments, is the question asked 
by everybody. If we get one-half of it 
back, we need not complain. 

The stock market has been influenced 
by rumors of coming disasters this past 
week, circulated by the bears, who didn’t 
scruple to use names freely, and without 
having any foundation for the stories. 
Surely some means should be adopted and 
vigorously carried out for detecting the 
manufacturers of such vicious stories, who 
have manufactured them simply and solely 
to trade and make money on their false- 
hoods. The result has proved that some- 


times wickedness will Mescivielly triumph, 
for the market has been depressed and jn 
a fearful state all the week. Though Clos. 
ing strong at last, yet the decline is a 
marked one. 

The bond market has responded to the 
conditions ruling in the share list, and a 
severe pressure has been brought to bear 
on certain bonds, which has led to a heavy 


liquidation. 

The bank statement is as |follows: 
DPOCIS, GOCTORSE. «++ 1,728,000 
Legal tender, increase.......... 22+ 1,085,800 
Deposits, decrease......... 1,652,900 
Reserve, bese 228,975 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus. 
reserve of about $19,500,000, with money 
1% to 2 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


The title, money-lender, has 
come to mean a man witha 
hundred dollars or two as well 
as a banker. 

The little lender sends his. 
money to some western bank 
that he happens to know. 

How this is done and how it 
can be done by those who have 
no acquaintance there is shown 
in a pamphlet published by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany. 

The pamphlet is free to those 
who write for it. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 

Portsmouth, ew ampshire. 
Jartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


ital subscribed .... 84,000 000 00 

a ro 

This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investments. 

Buys and ne otintes pal Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and n Bon 

gage loans. 

CHARLES N. FO resident. 


CHAS. BENJ. President. 
-Pre 


Ca 
Pa 
d 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, G rmany. 
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The Central Trust Co., New York, and The Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn 


Will receive subscriptions for 


$500, 000 ()F 8% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 


Offered by the 


Demorest Publishing and Sewing Machine Co. 


INCORPORATED 1891 


for the purpose of acquiring and taking over the business of making and selling the Mme. Demorest patterns and issuing the 
Mme. Demorest publications, four in number, having a combined annual circulation of 3,500,000 copies, established 
by Mme. Demorest in 1845, and the manufacture and sale of the Demorest Sewing Machines 


CAPITAL STOCK i 


$1,000,000 


a 


DIVIDED INTO 40,000 SHARES OF $25 EACH : 


OF WHICH 20,000 SHARES ARE PREFERRED 


All Shares issued t be full paid and non-assessable, and Stockholders will have no personal liability whatever 


The 20,000 shares of preferred stock is preferred both as to divi- 
dends and assets, and is entitled to a cumulative preferential divi- 
dend of 8 per cent., payable semi-annually on the rst days of February and August 
in each year before any dividend shall be paid upon the common stock. 

The remaining 20,000 shares are common stock, entitled to a non-cumulative divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. per annum after the payment of the cumulative dividend upon the 


preferred stock. 


The surplus profits over and above these dividends will be divided EQUALLY 
between the preferred and common stock. 

Dividends will be payable at the offices of the Company or will be sent by mail to 
shareholders upon request. The two classes of stock will have the same voting power. 

All of the common stock will be taken by the present management and associates, the 
preferred stock only being offerred for subscription at par, the right being reserved to 
accept subscriptions in part should the applications exceed the amount offered. ‘The 
right is also reserved to give preference to employes and regular customers. 

The preferred stock offers a security almost identical with that 


of a first mortgage bond, with the additional privilege of sharing with the com- 
mon stock in surplus profits. The dividend of 8 per cent. is cumuiative, and 


in case of non-payment it will remain until paid a charge against the earnings of the 
Company prior to all claims of the common stock. In case of liquidation, the preferred 
stock will be paid in full, both principal and accrued dividends, before any payment is 
made upon the common stock. The value of the real and personal property acquired by 
the Company, as will appear by accompanying statements, is nearly double the amount 
of the issue of preferred stock. 

STATEMENT OF VENDORS 


The Mme. Demorest pattern and fashion business was established 


in 1845, and has become one of the best known and most successful enterprises of its 
class. There are in the factories and publication departments constantly employed 
between two hundred and fifty and three hundred men and women. ‘There are two thou- 
sand agencies in this country and more than two hundred agencies in England and 
France. Every department of the business has from the beginning been profitable. 

The Mme. Demorest fashions and patterns are sold in large quantities in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere in Europe almost as readily as they are in America. 

The Company acquires the patents of one of the best sewing machines ever invented, 
and has the advantage of its millions of publications for free advertising, by means of 
which a trade is already secured only limited by ability to supply the demand for machines. 
The new Company will be enabled to increase the capacity of the factories (at present 
20,000 machines per year) and greatly enlarge the business, as the proceeds of #100,- 
000 of the preferred stock are set aside as a cash fund for working capital and 
improvements. 

The real estate and sties property acquired by the Demorest Company, free from 
all debts and obligations, embraces: 

The real estate, factory buildings, tools, and machinery 

at Williamsport, Pa., valued at... . #%261,063 23 
The leasehold property of the Demorest Co., in East 

14th Street, New York, appraised value.............. 125,000 00 
Its stock of machines and material in process of manu- 

Stock of pattern publications, machines, general mdse., " 

fixtures and fittings of the New York house, as per 


Stook em tamed a6 37,372 12 
Horses and vehicles, appraised value.................... 4,993 76 
All of the publishing equipment, records, copyrights, 

CASH FUND (WORKING CAPITAL)...........c..e-- 100,000 00 


%980,072 23 


In addition thereto the Company acquires six acres of land near the city of Williams- 
port, a gift from its citizens, upon a part of which its factory buildings are located, which 
at the time of its conveyance was valued at #30,000, and is much more valuable now. 

As appears from the following certificate, the books have been examined by Messrs. 

3ergtheil, Horley & Co., Public Accountants, of 35 Pine St., New York: 

** We have examined the books of the Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Com- 
pany for the 16 months ending the 3oth day of April, 1891, during which period the 
Company manufactured and sold its sewing machines, and, after making due provision 
for depreciation of machinery and plant and charging off all expenses, including the 
expenses of management, we find the net earnings for that period to have been #104,- 
782.43. BERGTHEIL, HORLEY & CoO., 

‘** Public Accountants and Auditors.”’ 


It is now earning an annual net profit of over $100,000 per annum, and, it is believed, 
that with the advantages obtained from this incorporation, it will be able so to increase 
its business as nearly, if not quite, to double the amount of its net profits. No greater 
proof of confidence in the profits of the business could be shown 
by the present owners than the fact that their interest will be 
represented entirely by common stock, which under no circumstances can 
receive a dividend until after the dividend upon the preferred stock has been paid. 

The present management and its able staff of employes will continue with the new 
Company to conduct the business under a Board of Directors to be chosen from among 
the stockholders. 


Registrar of Stock: CENTRAL. TRUST C()., New York 


Terms of Payment: 10 per cent. to accompany application, 
balance 10 days after allotment 


Subscriptions will be received until 12 o’clock noon, Monday, 
Aug. 10, 1891, by The Central Trust Co., New York, 54 
Wall St.; and The Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn, 186 
Remsen St.; and at the Offices of the Company, 17 East 
14th St., New York—from all of whom prospectuses and 
forms of application can be obtained. 

Advance applications may be made to either of the above-named 


Trust Companies, or at the Office of the Company 
by letter or personal call. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 

farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 

15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
UCCESSORS TO 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell 
on Principal European Cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all | parts of the world. 


Agents and Att Attorneys of i. New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
BARING OTHERS & 


‘KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. iia tures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 


onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest these 


Broad: tree 


Texas Loansand [nvestments 


O., 
a I. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


The Central Trust Company S. F Jayne & Co. 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 


aes particulars of a high-class industrial security, 
fon a rcent. per annum. Thorough investi 


est references. P. O. Box 757. P 254 West Twos 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 
New York City: Independent and Christian Union; Wat- 


DENVER, COLORADO MANAGERS OF ESTATES 4 son & Lang, agents Sak of Montreal ; third National 
<nneeeesin ank. San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood Nat 
| Investors in New York Real ancorys = San Antonio National Bank. Edinburgh, Scotland: 
INVESTMENT Mortgages for Residents an The Scottish-American Mortgage Co., Limited. 
Non-Residents For information write to 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE E. B. CHANDLER 
third Street ow YORK | 273 Commerce Street, San Antonio Texas 
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Black Silks 
Black Veilings 


This week we offer two quali- 
ties of imported Black Faille 
Francaise, as follows: 

Our $1.35 quality at $1.00 
Our $2.00 quality at $1.50 

Our Closing Sale of Lengths of 
Black and Colored Dress Silks, 
Rich Novelties, in Street and 
Evening Colorings, Figured India 
and China Silks, at about half- 
price, will also be continued. 

40-Inch Black Hemstitched 
Bordered Veilings, 35 cents per 
yard; 46-inch Black Hemstitched 
Bordered Veilings, 50 cents; 42- 
inch Black French Plaid Veil- 
ings, 60 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
im excess of thirty. 


WANTED FOR ADOPTION — A little girl about 
two years of age. Must be of_healthy parentage. efer- 
ences required. Address D. C., No. 9,792, care of Chris- 
tian Union. 


_A LADY of intelligence and_ refinement wishes a posi- 
tion of trust as companion to an invalid, or to take care of 
children, or the general supervision of a house in the city 
or country. The best of references as to ability and char- 
acter. L. D. J., 141 West 43d St., New York City. 


OWNER of well-furnished house, below 1 4th St., be. 
tween Fifth and Sixth Aves., desires to rent to small fami} 
who would board three adults. References required wit 
— Address B. F. W., Box No. 2,312, N.Y. 

ity. 


A HOME for a few little girls may be secured in a 
quiet non Sane village, in charee of a lady who has 
had exceptional success in teaching children. e under- 
signed, hes, for her as 
iarly e or such work. For particulars, a 
** Pastor,’’ 53 Harvard St., Everett, 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wishes to 
teach several little girls in her own home. They will 
receive excellent care and training, physical, mannik and 
moral, in a pleasant country home, where they will have 
plenty of outdoor life. Best of references given and re- 
quired. v dress W. T., Post-office Box 409, Sag Har- 


FOR SALE—At Aiken, S. C., the large and pleasant 

Winter Home known for twenty years as Westview. Ex- 

cellent reputation. A rare opportunity to find a successful 

in the best of climates. Address Westview, 
iken, 


A FAMILY OF FOUR adults or less can secure 
free rental of a portion of a furnished house near Central 
Park in_ return for the care of the whole house and board 
of a og | of three. Address T. A., No. 9738 Christian 
Union Office. 


FOR SALE-—Suburban village residence, five miles 
from Scranton, one half-mile from station; tour daily 
trains to New York and Philadelphia; two churches. 
House twenty rooms; three acres fine fruit and shade; 
large “7 hotographs sent. Address Box 57, Facto- 
ryville, Pa. 


TEACHER —A lady with ten years’ experience wishes 
to teach academic course in school or private family. Has 
special success in mathematics, using original methods. 

lementary German and music if required. For references 
address H. S. A., Lock Drawer P, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


PARTIES OUT OF TOWN for the summer can 
order home-made sales jams, preserves, and pickles from 
Mrs. BESSIE ROBINSON, No. 301 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn. Orders taken and filled at any time during the 
season. Please send for circulars, with prices. 


RENT FREE FIRST YEAR to experienced lad 
teacher—For a Girls’ Home School, a large furnished 
house in a pleasant Massachusetts town near seve u- 
1 centers. Address MAPLEWOOD, Christian 


nion. 


_A YOUNG LADY, fond of children, would _like po- 
sition as governess to small children in a refined, Christian 
family, or as companion to an invalid. Has had consider- 
able experience in teaching and nursing in her own home. 
References exchanged. Address C., No. 9,813, Christian 
Union Office. 


A YOUNG LADY, college graduate, wishes a posi- 
tion as visiting or resident teacher. Has several years’ ex- 
perience and excellent references, fully competent to in- 
struct in music, and has traveled abroad. For particulars 
address S, R, N., 130 West 61st St., New York City. 


Oranges Oranges Oranges 


The Boston Orange Growers’ Company has been asked to sell to a club 
of twelve persons one share each of the stock of this Company, to be paid for 
in installments, each share of stock being equivalent to a deed for a grove of 
8% orange trees of choice varieties; this Company to take perpetual care of 
them, and the fruit to be shipped to the members of the club each year. The 
benefits to such clubs being apparent, it was agreed to, and the stock desig. 
nated as preferred stock. We take pleasure in cultivating fruit in our gar. 
dens; by this means we can have an annex of a few orange trees yielding their 
fruit to us each year. ‘This is a novel method to secure choice fruit. We will 
allow persons forming clubs liberal commissions. Clubs can be formed in any 


place. 
M. D. BROOKS 
General Agent Boston Orange Growers Co. 


34 School St., Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY 


Made at Any Price. 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tub- 
ing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running Parts, *| 
including Pedais. Suspension Saddle. Finest 


rial money can buy. Finisned in Enamel and Nickel, 
STRICTLY HIGH CRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrates Catalogue of 
Guns, Rifles. Revolvers. Sporting Goods of All Kinds. etc 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Nifrs.. 147 Washington Street, BOSTON, MALS. ¢ 


Fir 


Bicycle Catalogue FREE. 


— 


DO YOUR HOUSE WO you know 
And how they Wear Out the Clothes / his is not so when an 


Wrinser ; 


ro. and saves and 


It te Perfection ! y 
' EMPIRE WRINGER CU., Auburn, N. Y. 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATIONRUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
i far superior to anything of the kind now in, use. Beautiful new, designs tor cents Catalogue and 
i i : ora 
Inet Sent freee On receipt of 10 FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


THAT GIVES THE 
STEADIEST, 
PRICE, $20.00 WHITEST, 


Delivered free to any address LA RG EST. 


UNEQUALLED FOR SIMPLICITY 
AND EASE 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
tiem from your dealer, write 


sent to any address for the | +42 PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 

E. O<{. THOMPSON 

Merchant Tailor and Clothier 

245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK ee ene 

THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 


OF MANAGEMENT. 


Made in sful styles, but rather 
for use than ornament. 


“IT COSTS MUCH LESS 


than other lamps, yet is equal to the 
most expensive for practical pur- 
poses. © not be put off with 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. ‘Silk finish. LOSSOMS 
4 BRANCHES: B | 
927 B’way. } New York. ppered bottles only. 


57 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
66 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


Send For Price Lit. || HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


| 

| 

{ 
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A Family Papez 


“My Liver 


Has for a year caused me a great deal of trouble. Had 
soreness in the back, little appetite, a bitter taste in the 
mouth, and a general bad feeling all- over that I could not 
locate. Have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for the past 
three months with great benefit. I feel better, the 


Bad Taste in the Mouth 


is gone, and my general health is again quite good. No 
longer feel those tired spells come over me as I formerly 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


s certainly a most excellent medicine. Mrs. I. B. CHAsE, 


Fall River, Mass. 
N. B. Besure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 

Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 
jon of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


Baron Liebig 


The pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Platte cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to any 
made of cattle grown in Europe or else- 
where. He authorized the use of 


His as the 
well-known * trade mark 
signature of 
LIEBIG Extract 


COMPANY’S 


For Delicious For Improved and 
Tea Economic Cookery 


of Beef 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


cHurcu LIGHT 


f ectric. gi 
or ‘ . or c. give 
3 the most powerfal, so 
Z cheapest, and best ight known 
for Churches, Stores, 
= atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
- ant designs. Send size of room. 
€ e t circular & estimate. A liberal 
discount to churches & the trade 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St.,.N.¥- 
Lodge, 
Church, 
Parlor 
AND 
Opera Chairs 
Small & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues sent 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 

for Chareh &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


The finest seem of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Fact and Rumor 


—The “Central West” (Pres.) says: 
“Every one admits that a Methodist min- 
ister is the best chap’in the world to get 
money out of anything. It is said that 
there was once a boy who tried to swallow 
a silver quarter. He got it downa reason- 
able distance, but was unable to get it 
further. In that emergency his fond par- 
ents conceived the original idea that it 
might be well to induce the piece of money 
to come up rather than to go down, to save 
the boy from choking to death. The 
family doctor was sent for, but his skill 
was unequal to the task. He summoned 
a council of physicians, but the quarter 
still remained in statu guo. At that im- 
portant moment a Methodist minister hap- 
pened—or rather was fore-ordained—to 
come along the street. He was called in. 
By the force of long habit the quarter in 
the boy’s throat immediately arose and 
drepped into his hand.” 

—A New York “World” man, whose 
relations with the French dictionaries are 
apparently somewhat strained, writes a 
paragraph about “ Mrs. Douglass Green, 
mee Mrs. Alice Snell McCrea, zee Miss 
Alice Snell.” It would be interesting to 
know if the author really thinks that Mrs. 
Green was born twice—the first time al- 
ready married.—Chicago News. 


DIED 


FitcH.—In Buffalo, on the 3oth inst., Frank S.. 
only son of Rev. F rank S. and Anna H. F itch, aged 
seven years. The funeral will take place from the 
First Congregational Church, cor. Elmwood and 
Bryant Streets, Buffalo, N. Y., Saturday afternoon 
at 40’clock. Friends are invited to attend. 


TO COLORADO VIA BURLINGTON ROUTE 
ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 

Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 

A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 p.M. the next day. 

Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 


All railways from the East connect with these trains 


and with similar trains via Burlington Route to Den- 
ver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 P.M., St. Louis at 8:15 
p.M., and Peoria at 3:20 P.M. and 8:00 P.M. AN 
trains daily. Tourist tickets are now on sale, and 
can be had of ticket agents of all roads and at Bur- 
lington Route depots in Chicago, Peoria, and St. 
Louis. There is no better place than Colorado for 
those seeking rest and pleasure. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The Merrimac Valley Line has issued a beautiful 
book per the region reached via the Concord 
and Montreal Railroad. Bethlehem, Littleton, Fran- 
conia, Jefferson, North Woodstock, The Weirs, La- 
conia, etc., are all described and finely illustrated. 
The title of this publication is ‘Outings in the Old 
Granite State,” and, in addition to giving a complete 
description of this region and a boarding-house and 
hotel list, it has maps of the different summer towns 
and sections and lists of summer tours and excursion 
rates. It contains 176 pages, and is sent free on re- 
ceipt of six cents by the A. G. P. A., Mr. George W. 
Storer, Concord and Montreal Railroad, 207 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


Away down on the sandy shores of Cape Cod and 
along the beautiful coasts of southeastern Massa- 
chusetts thousands of people are at present sojourn- 
ing, in the midst of natural attractions and situations 
so fascinating that the experiences of every hour seem 
like a beautiful dream from which each must awake 
to sad disappointment and oppression. No such 
waking will take place, however. The beauties of 
these shores and coasts are substantial realities, and 
the pleasures they afford are active influences in a 
very tangible and real present life, having results of 
invigoration and recreation that will last all the year 
round. There is room for thousands more in these 
sections, which are reached most comfortably by the 
Old Colony Railroad, whose weblike system admin- 
isters to the entire southeastern section of Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Boston and Albany Railroad has long enjoyed 
the very enviable reputation of having the finest road- 
bed on the continent. Not content with this, how- 
ever, the management recently contracted for a su 
ply of new ninety-five pound steel rails to completely 
relay the track. When it is taken into consideration 
that the heaviest rail used heretofore weighed but 
seventy-two pounds to the yard, it will be seen that 
ow enterprising and pushing company is still in the 
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The Superior 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDICINE 


which 

may always 

be relied upon 
to give the best 
satisfaction, 


* AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you 


FOR SUMME 


CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


CLOTH, also in 


FINE SINGLE PLY 
CLOTH. 


Send for circular. 


SINGLE PLY for - 
Children, Misses and Ladies, 


GOOD SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 


of } . Gives Satisfaction, 
Be sure your waist is stamped ** 00D SENSE.’ 


FERRIS N.Y 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


sc 


Grand, Upright, and Square 
Moderate Prices 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchangged 


5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


The Correct Writing Papers for . 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND 

and BUNKER HILL. 

Supertor in quality, moderate in 

price. If your dealer does not keep 


_ MADE BY THE 
WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG.C9.: 
“WILKES-BARRE -PA: 
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FERRIS’ 
SENSE 
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3 ere 
_ -fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
PARER 
t , Send us your address, and we i 
foyer yon our complete 
: AMUEL WARD CO. 
y Va 49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
ee 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
| O. E. HIRES & CO., 


